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THE LUDOVISI RELIEF AND ITS COMPANION PIECE 
IN BOSTON 


[Puates IV-V] 


Few of the remains of ancient Greek sculpture which have come 
to light in comparatively recent times are more widely known and 
more genuinely admired than the reliefs decorating the so-called 
Ludovisi Throne. Few also have furnished such difficult prob- 
lems to archaeologists as regards the interpretation of their 
subjects and the explanation of their style. Though some things 
about the work which were at first obscure have been cleared up, 
it still remains, what it seemed to Visconti when he first published 
it in 1887, “‘un monumento singolarissimo non meno per la forma, 
che per le rappresentanze e per lo stile.’ The companion piece, 
acquired ten years ago by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
threw some new light on these problems, but added others of 
equal difficulty. It is true that Studniczka in his publication of 
the Boston relief has proposed definite answers to all three of the 
questions which puzzled Visconti.2 But that these have not met 
with universal acceptance is shown by the articles of Kjellberg, 
Gardner and Eisler which have appeared since. Studniczka’s 
treatise, covering 142 pages of the Jahrbuch, and enriched with 
90 text illustrations and 500 footnotes, is a veritable mine of 
archaeological lore. In his search for illustrative material he 
seems to have left hardly a stone unturned, so that there is little 
hope of finding new evidence which might throw light on the 
problems. It is perhaps possible, however, to present the evi- 
dence with a change of emphasis and from a different standpoint, 
and thus to arrive at a somewhat different conclusion. In the 
following pages I wish to set forth the results of such a new 
shaking of the kaleidoscope. I shall deal especially with the 
third problem—that of the place to be assigned to the reliefs in 
the history of Greek sculpture. But since no detailed discussion 


1B. Com. Rom. 1887, p. 267. 
2 Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 50-192. 
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of them has yet been published in English, and since a study of the 
manner in which the artist expressed his ideas may be facilitated 
by some consideration of the ideas themselves, it seems advisable, 
by way of introduction, to review briefly the present state of the 
first two problems. 


I 
Tue Form anpD USE OF THE MONUMENTS 


The monument in Boston is carved from a single block of 
marble, hollowed out in such a way as to form a front with a 
gabled top, and two shorter wings set at right angles to it, with 
their upper edges continuing approximately the slope of the gable. 
The left wing is now considerably narrower than the right; and 
this was also originally the case, except at the bottom where 
it probably corresponded in width with the other wing. The 
outer faces of the front and wings are decorated with sculpture in 
moderately low relief. The top, bottom, and end surfaces are 
smoothed; the inner faces are roughly tooled. This general 
description applies equally well to the monument in Rome, ex- 
cept that in the latter both wings are of the same width. But the 
two marbles differ slightly in all their dimensions, as may be seen 
in the following table: 

Rome Variation 
Width of front at bottom, outside ; " 1.42 m. +0.19 m. 
Width of front at top, outside A! 1.33 +0.09 
Width of front at bottom, inside ; 1.09 +0.05 
Width of front at top, inside j 1.10 —0.015 
Width of right wing at bottom, outside. 0. 0.705 +0.025 
Width of left wing at bottom, outside.. 0. 0.705 —0.155 
Height of front at right corner , 0.86 —0.04 
Height of front at left corner ; 0.835 —0.015 
Height of front at centre ; . 1.03 —0.07 
Thickness of front and sides at bottom... 0.3 0.175 +0.055 
Thickness of front at top ; 0.12 +0.045 
Thickness of right wing at top........ 0. 0.115 +0.04 
Thickness of left wing at top ; 0.115 +0.05 
Average height of relief : 0.06 +0.02 


The most important of these variations can also be seen at a 
glance in Figure 1, which shows the outlines of the two fronts 
drawn at the same scale. On both monuments the spaces oc- 
cupied by the figures in relief are bounded below by curved lines, 
beginning near the centre of the front and at the ends of the wings, 
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and rising towards the two corners. On the monument in Boston 
the parts thus cut off at the bottom are filled with ornaments 
carved in low relief in the form of Ionic scrolls with volutes at 
each end, the larger volutes meeting at the angle and supporting 
a flaring palmette. The corners of the companion piece in Rome 
evidently once had similar ornaments; they were, however, made 
separately, and have not survived. As may be seen in Figure 1, 
the curving ground coincides almost perfectly on both reliefs. 
It is thus possible to restore the monument in Rome, as Studniczka 
has done (Il. c. p. 77, fig. 17), with angle ornaments of exactly the 


. 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 


Figure 1.—SvuPERIMPOSED OUTLINES OF THE TWO FRONTS, 


dimensions and design of those on the companion piece, except 
for the small volutes at the inner terminations of the scrolls; 
and the addition of these ornaments makes the two fronts of 
equal width at the bottom. The comparatively slight variation 
between the two monuments in the width of the front at the top, 
and in the height at the ends and at the apex of the gable can be 
reasonably explained as due to differences in the composition of 
the reliefs. The group on the front of the Ludovisi relief is com- 
posed in such a way that the interest of the beholder is concen- 
trated upon the central figure, and especially upon her upturned 
countenance framed by the interlocking arms and the bowed 
heads of the attendants. Though the figures cover almost the 
whole field, it is noteworthy that the backs of the stooping figures 
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do not extend to the lateral margins of the block, while their 
shoulders and heads must have touched, perhaps even have pro- 
jected slightly above the sloping lines of the gable. Moreover, 
in order to get sufficient space for the woman at the right and for 
the figure on the adjoining wing, the sculptor has not hesitated 
to make that end of the block 2.5 em. higher than the other 
(Puiate [V, a). 

The three figures on the front of the Boston relief are composed 
according to a different scheme (PLaTE IV, B). Here the central 
figure is subordinate; the attention of the spectator is inevitably 
directed to the two women and the varying emotions with which 
they watch the result of the weighing. The scene with its two 
seated figures spread apart by the large balance called for a back- 
ground relatively broader and less high than that of the companion 
piece. The block is actually 9 em. broader and 7 cm. lower at the 
centre. But this is not all. In order to accommodate the two 
seated figures it was necessary to render them on a somewhat 
smaller scale than those on the Roman relief, and to allow them 
to project some distance beyond the lateral margins of the back- 
ground. As aresult they were brought into connection with the 
architectural ornaments, which in the other monument were en- 
tirely separate members. It is obvious also that the height of 
relief adopted could not be less than the amount of projection of 
the two seated figures beyond the margin. On the monument in 
Rome, where the corners of the block were not hidden, the carving 
of the figures in somewhat lower relief gave a more pleasing effect. 

The forms of the wings were similarly adapted to the single 
seated figures with which they were decorated. The heavily 
draped woman burning incense on the right wing of the Ludovisi 
relief is seated in such a way that her back does not reach the 
corner of the block; but its upper margin runs along the contour 
of her head as far as her forehead, and then continues in an oblique 
line, leaving just enough space for her hand. It is worth noting 
also that the lid of the thymiaterion must originally have pro- 
jected slightly beyond the edge of theslab. The nude girl playing 
the flutes on the left wing is seated in a more easy pose, leaning 
back farther and with her legs crossed. The upper margin again 
follows the outline of her head, and continues in an oblique line 
nearly parallel with the flutes. Her right foot must have pro- 
jected slightly beyond the end of the slab (PLaTE V, 4, B). 

The right wing of the monument in Boston is 2.5 em. wider 
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than those of the companion piece in their present state, but 
somewhat narrower than the latter would be with the missing 
angle ornaments restored. The back of the boy playing the lyre 
had to be brought close to the adjoining figure on the front. He 
sits at a higher level than the women on the wings-of the other 
monument, and is consequently rendered on a slightly smaller 
scale. The different outline of the upper margin is obviously due 
to the lyre which the boy holds (Puars V, p). 

The most striking departure from architectural symmetry is 
afforded by the left wing of the monument in Boston. On it is 
represented an old woman seated on the ground with her legs 
drawn up; part of her body is concealed behind the ornament at 
the angle. She held up before her a mysterious object, which has 
been almost entirely chiselled away. It extended above her left 
hand almost to the upper margin; its lower portion projected 
beyond the end of the slab. The Ionic scroll must have projected 
still further, since it is reasonable to assume that it corresponded 
originally in length with that on the opposite wing (PLaTes V, c). 

This peculiar relation of the ornaments to the reliefs and of the 
reliefs to their backgrounds has been clearly summarized by 
Fothergill as follows: ‘“‘The volutes and palmettes alone have any 
architectonic significance, and these are only ornaments on the 
top of some structure below. The shape of the mass of the mar- 
bles is prescribed by a line drawn over the outermost projections 
of the figures. The side representing the old woman is smaller 
than the other because she is in a huddled up position, and the 
gabled form of the fronts is the inevitable result of an ordinary 
pyramidal grouping of the figures. The background therefore 
is ‘ideal space,’ and for many reasons (its low pitch, its having 
had no cornice, its odd shape, and odder relation to the akroteria 
below) cannot be thought of as architectonic structure.’”! 

This statement fails only to account for the acroteria on the 
apex and outer angles of both gables, for the existence of which 
there is clear evidence. The bedding for the central acroterion 
on the monument in Boston shows that it was of considerable 
size, and certainly of marble. The acroteria at the ends were 
supported only by thin cylindrical dowels. Studniczka has ac- 
cordingly restored them in the form of doves with spread wings. 
The effect is, however, far from satisfactory. To modern taste, 


1 Burl. Mag. XVII, July 1910, p. 232. 
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at least, all three ornaments, whatever their forms may have been, 
seem superfluous and disturbing. 

The foregoing analysis of the forms of the monuments makes it 
unnecessary to discuss at length some of the theories which have 
been advanced in explanation of the purpose for which they were 
made and their relation to one another. In the first publication 
of the Ludovisi relief Visconti suggested that it might have 
formed a parapet about an opening in a pavement, through which 
a flight of steps led to a subterranean chamber.! But this has 
been disproved by the discovery of the companion piece. An- 
other theory according to which the reliefs were the ends of a 
sarcophagus is no more satisfactory.2, The differences in dimen- 
sions forbid connecting the two reliefs as parts of one continuous 
structure. The top and end surfaces of the wings show no traces 
of having been cut down in later times; and it is difficult to see how 
the lid of the supposed sarcophagus could have rested on the 
two gabled ends, which do not correspond in outline, are not 
worked as surfaces of contact, and supported acroteria. Before 
the existence of the counterpart in Boston had become known, 
Petersen proposed to explain the Ludovisi monument as the 
upper part—the back and arms—of a large seat or throne. He 
brought it into connection with a colossal head of Aphrodite, also 
in the Ludovisi collection, and supposed that the statue and the 
throne, originally set up in the sanctuary of Aphrodite on Mount 
Eryx, were brought to Rome to adorn the temple of Venus 
Erycina, dedicated in 181 s.c.2 This temple was situated outside 
the Porta Collina, near which the relief was found. Nothing is, 
however, known as to the finding place of the head of Aphrodite, 
which is of a different variety of marble, and carved in a some- 
what more archaic style. Moreover the proportions of the relief 
are not those of a throne. The space between the two wings 
is much too shallow to accommodate the colossal statue. The 
arms could therefore have reached only a little more than half 
way towards the front of the seat. And the relation in height 
between the arms and the back is not what would be expected. 
Since the discovery of the relief in Boston the theory, which was 
formerly widely accepted, has lost favor. Petersen now holds 
that the two monuments formed the ends of a colossal couch 

1B. Com. Rom. l. c. 


2 Cf. Studniczka, 1. c. p. 83. 
3 Rém. Mitt. VII, 1892, pp. 33 ff. 
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which was set up in a temple of Aphrodite in connection with the 
cult of Adonis.1. There is, however, no evidence to support this 
theory; and the two reliefs do not suggest the structural forms 
of the ends of a bed any more than they do those of a chair or 
throne. 

The shape and decoration of the monuments are more satis- 
factorily accounted for by the theory, first proposed by Puchstein, 
and accepted by Marshall? and Studniczka,’ that they were orna- 
ments set on the narrow ends of a long, rectangular altar. 
Though close analogies are lacking, the volutes and the parapets. 
rising above them are found separately on numerous representa- 
tions of Greek altars, as well as on extant examples. The tops 
of altars were often formed like the pulvinus or cushion of the 
Ionic capital. An hellenistic altar excavated at Pergamum has 
volutes extending like horns, and turned upward as on the Boston 
relief.4 In no instance, however, are pairs of volutes found both 
on the ends and on the sides. The best parallels to the angle 
ornaments are furnished by a series of archaic acroteria found in 
Miletus and its vicinity.’ They are composed of a pair of up- 
turned volutes meeting in a right angle and supporting a palmette. 
In von Gerkan’s restoration of the altar of Poseidon near Miletus 
these acroteria are placed on the corners of the coping surround- 
ing the altar platform. The reliefs have also been compared 
with the xparevrai (low parapets or screens) which have been 
found at the ends of early Sicilian altars,’ and are often shown 
in vase paintings. A fragment in the Palermo Museum, presum- 
ably from such a parapet, has mouldings above and below, and a 
cushion-like projection along the bottom of the inner face. If 
it has been correctly used by Koldewey and Puchstein in their 
restoration of the great altar of Zeus at Olympia,’ it lends some 
support to the hypothesis that the three-sided reliefs were 
similar members on an altar of smaller dimensions. 


1 Vom alien Rom‘, p. 142. 

2 Burl. Mag. XVII, July 1910, p. 247. 

c. pp. 92 ff. 

4 Studniczka, I. c. p. 70, figs. 13, 14. 

5 Ibid. pp. 66, 67, figs. 9-11. 

6 Milet, I, iv; ‘Der Poseidonaltar bei Kap Monodendri,’ von A. v. Gerkan. 
Pl. XXV. 

7 Cf. Studniczka, I. c. p. 94, fig. 30. 

8 Cf. Studniczka, I. c. p. 95, fig. 31. 
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This theory is however rejected by Kjellberg! and Amelung.? 
In the opinion of the former the comparatively slight weathering 
of the surfaces shows that the monuments cannot have stood in 
the open air throughout antiquity. Both Kjellberg and Amelung 
argue that the differences in dimensions are too great to permit 
placing the reliefs symmetrically upon a single rectangular base. 
The argument from the condition of the surface does not seem 
conclusive, since many Greek marbles which must have been 
exposed for several centuries show no greater weathering. And 
the slight variations in the width, height, and thickness of the 


Figure 2.—TuHe RELIEFS AND THE ALTAR OF POSEIDON. 


slabs would not be noticeable if the reliefs were set up some yards 
apart. It must be admittéd that the angle ornaments in Studnic- 
zka’s restoration of the Ludovisi monument project “like horns”’ 
in an unpleasant manner. But it would be difficult to design 
substitutes which would not project, and at the same time fit 
the curves at the bottom of the relief. Kjellberg proposes no 
alternative explanation; and Amelung reverts to the even less 
satisfactory theory of a throne. 

The problem cannot as yet be regarded as solved, but the 
hypothesis that the reliefs decorated an altar affords a possible 
explanation and by far the most probable one yet imagined. 
Their appearance in such a position is suggested in Figure 2, 
showing them set on top of the altar of Poseidon near Miletus, 
the dimensions of which, as restored conjecturally by von Gerkan, 
happen to fit those of the reliefs almost exactly. Only scanty 
remains of this altar are preserved, and it belongs to a much earlier 
period. The acroterion from the Delphinium at Miletus is more 


1 Ausonia, VI, 1912, pp. 101 ff. 
2 In Helbig, Fihrer*, II, p. 79. 
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nearly contemporary; and the rough treatment of its rear surface, 
as well as the cuttings in the base just back of the volutes, sug- 
gests that it may also have had screens which were made separ- 
ately. 

II 


Sussects REPRESENTED BY THE RELIEFS 


The groups on the fronts and the single seated figures on the 
wings of the two monuments are among the most interesting and 
at the same time the most baffling to be found in the whole rep- 
ertory of Greek reliefs. None of the numerous attempts to 
interpret them has met with unqualified acceptance. It is 
evident that the figures have reference to some religious cult, 
but opinions differ as to whether they should be explained as 
human beings with a symbolical significance, or as actors in one 
or another of the Greek myths. Those who hold the former view 
see in the central figure on the front of the Ludovisi relief a woman 
in the act of childbirth,'! while the two seated figures on the 
companion relief are ‘‘mortal women, and the action represented 
is symbolic of what to a Greek mind was the destiny of woman. 

Eros, the great primeval divinity, is weighing out to the 
two wives the assurance of lineage . . . the continuance of 
the family in male line by a grown-up son.’ The interpretation 
of the central figure on the Ludovisi relief as a woman in travail 
has been refuted by Studniczka with arguments that seem con- 
vincing. It is true that the custom of giving birth in a kneeling 
position was practised in ancient Greece. But, as Marshall 
admits, “Nothing whatever in the scene suggests childbirth to 
an uninitiated spectator.”” The woman does not appear to be 
kneeling, and the function of the drapery held before her cannot 
be satisfactorily explained. Nor is the hypothesis supported 
by any analogous representations in Greek art. And if it be 
rejected, Marshall’s imaginative interpretation of the scene on 
the Boston relief must fall with it. 

The mythological interpretations of the Ludovisi relief, with 
the exception of that of Klein, are based on the assumption that 
the central figure is rising into the light of day with the aid of the 

1 Robert, in Preller, Griechische Mythologie I, 514, 1; Wolters, ’Ed. ’Apx. 
1892, p. 227. Marshall, /.c. Cf. also Klein, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, 
I, p. 394, who explains the scene as a representation of Leto giving birth to 


Apollo and Artemis on the island of Delos. 
2 Marshall, I. c. 
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two attendants. The goddess is variously identified as Aphrodite 
rising out of the sea, as a fountain nymph, or as Pandora, Kore, 
or Ge rising out of the earth. The first of these interpretations 
has justly gained the widest popularity. Though not illustrated 
on extant contemporary monuments, it was represented by 
Phidias on the pedestal of the great statue of Zeus at Olympia. 
There, according to Pausanias, V, 11, 8, Aphrodite was received 
by Eros, and crowned by Peitho, whereas the two maidens on the 


Figure 3.—Attic Scypuus: Boston. 


relief are probably the Seasons, who are mentioned in the smaller 
Homeric hymn to Aphrodite as receiving the goddess from the 
waves: 


4 4 
Thy 
béEavr’ aoraciws, repi 5’ &uBpora tocar. 


Robert’s explanation of certain vase paintings as represen- 
tations of the rising of fountain nymphs! has in its turn 
been relegated to the class of archaeological fairy tales by 
Furtwingler.2. The rising of Ge, Persephone, and Pandora is 
frequently illustrated on vases. But the attending figures in 
these scenes are quite different in character and actions from 


1 Archdologische Marchen, pp. 179 ff. 
2 Jb. Arch. I. VI, 1891, p. 113. 
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those on the relief, as Studniczka has observed, and as is strikingly 
illustrated by an Attic scyphus in Boston (Fig. 3).!_ Moreover, 
on the vases the ground from which the figure emerges is rep- 
resented merely by a horizontal line, while the sloping ground 
in the relief and the pebbles which are realistically indicated on it 
suggest unmistakably a shelving beach. The drapery, which so 
beautifully masks the abrupt termination of the figure at the 
level of the thighs, has been plausibly explained by Studniczka 
as the lower part of the long, ungirt Ionic dress of the goddess.” 
Its upper part, as often in archaic Greek sculpture, is treated 
in a different manner. It clings closely to the form in little, 
rippling folds as if wet, and the two long tresses falling on the 
breast of the goddess also have a damp appearance. Whether 
this is intentional or merely a stylistic peculiarity, there is un- 
doubtedly much in the relief which is in harmony with the 
theory, and nothing which contradicts it. A strong argument in 
its favor is also furnished by the subjects represented on the 
wings and on the front of the companion piece. 

The smiling, winged boy holding the scales on the relief in 
Boston is unmistakably Eros, and the only acceptable interpreta- 
tion of the scene yet proposed is that it represents the decision of 
the fate of Adonis. According to one version of the myth the 
dispute between Aphrodite and Persephone for the possession of 
the beautiful youth was settled by dividing the year into three 
parts, one to be spent with Aphrodite, another with Persephone, 
while Adonis was given freedom to choose where he would spend 
the third. And his choice was in favor of Aphrodite. The 
representation of this uneven partition by means of a balance 
and of the alternate fates as small figures of Adonis weighed 
against one another seems quite in keeping with Greek ideas. In 
the smiling goddess seated at the left, next to the heavier scale, 
who raises her hand in a gesture of pleased surprise, Studniczka 
recognizes Aphrodite, while the figure at the right, who rests her 
bowed head on her hand in an attitude expressing dejection and 
grief, is Persephone mourning the loss of Adonis. The pomegran- 
ate carved in low relief in the lower right hand corner of the 

1 Most recently published by Miss Swindler in A.J.A. XIX, 1915, p. 413, fig. 
8. For other examples cf. Studniczka, /. c. pp. 108 ff., figs. 36-38, 40; 
Robert, /. c.; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 276 ff. 

2 L.c. p. 114, figs. 43, 44. He might have cited as a parallel the scyphus in 
Boston just referred to, where the goddess holds up the ends of her dress 
herself. 
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monument was a fruit sacred to the Chthonian divinities, and 
thus a symbol appropriate to Persephone, and the fish in the op- 
posice corner may well refer to the seaborn goddess. A some- 
what different interpretation is proposed by Eisler,! who sees in 
the scene a more definite reference to the astronomic significance 
of the Phoenician myth of Adonis. According to him the bal- 
ance represents the zodiacal constellation Libra which announced 
the approach of the autumnal equinox. The two small figures 
in the scales symbolize on the one hand Adonis sinking into the 
lower world at the coming of winter, on the other his rising in the 
spring. And the two seated figures, which are exactly alike in 
type and costume, represent a duplication of Aphrodite, mourning 
on the one side the departure of Adonis, and on the other rejoicing 
at his return.” 

Among the other explanations which have been advanced that 
of Marshall has already been dismissed as depending entirely 
upon an erroneous interpretation of the Ludovisi reliet. He is, 
however, perhaps right in regarding the fish and the pomegranate 
at the corners as not having any direct reference to the figures 
above them, especially as they are repeated on the two wings, 
but rather as emblems suggesting that “the ritual of the altar 
resembled in certain particulars that observed at Eleusis.” 
The fish below the old woman on the left wing is a red mullet 
(mullus surmuletus), that on the front, as Studniczka has shown,’ 
a grey mullet (mugil cephalus). Marshall observes that the 
former at least, as well as the pomegranate, was sacred to Hekate- 
Artemis, and forbidden fruit to the participants in the mysteries. 

The scene has also been brought into connection with the story 
of the Trojan war, and explained as the psychostasia, or weighing 
of the souls of heroes, which is described in Homer‘ as taking 
place on Olympus before the fight between Achilles and Hector, 
and which formed the subject of a lost tragedy of Aeschylus 
dealing with the duel between Achilles and Memnon. The 
figure at the left would then be Thetis, and the sorrowing goddess 
either, as De Mot has suggested,® Aphrodite, who espoused the 

1 Minch. Jb. Bild. K. VII, 1912, p. 78. 

2 Gardner, J.H.S. XXXIII, 1914, p. 360, cites this reduplication of Aphrodite 
and Adonis as evidence of the late origin of the reliefs. But cf. Elderkin, Art 
in America, V, 1916-17, p. 280. 

3 L.c. p. 129, fig. 53. 

4 Tliad, XXII, 210 ff. 

R. Arch. XVII, 1911, p. 149. 
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cause of the Trojans, or Eos, the mother of Memnon, as has been 
proposed by Fairbanks.' In the numerous representations of 
this scene on vases? the weights in the scales are diminutive winged 
figures representing the souls of the heroes, or else warriors in the 
attitude of combat, and the holder of the scales is appropriately 
Hermes Psychagogos. The central figure on the relief, however, 
has none of the familiar attributes of Hermes, who is moreover 
never represented in Greek art as a half-grown, winged boy. 
De Mot would therefore call him Thanatos; but, as Studniezka 
observes, this is sufficiently disproved by his smiling countenance. 
The boy can only be Eros, and the myth, whether or not it has 
been correctly interpreted as the decision of the fate of Adonis, 
must be connected with the cult of Aphrodite, who is herself 
represented on the front of the companion piece, and whose 
votaries are probably to be recognized in the figures on the wings. 

These four seated figures have been interpreted by most com- 
mentators as types of worshippers of the divinity in whose shrine 
the monuments were erected. Studniczka, however, connects 
them more intimately. with the scenes on the fronts, and finds 
names for them all. According to him the old woman is Hip- 
polyte, the nurse of Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, holding a 
branch of the myrrh tree into which the nymph was transformed. 
The figure playing the lyre is Adonis himself. The flute player, 
seated opposite him on the other relief, is Aphrodite, “die som- 
merliche Géttin zur Hingabe an den Geliebten bereit.’’ The 
woman burning incense is again Aphrodite, this time in the guise 
of a widow, bereft of Adonis. There are, however, serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of accepting any of these ingenious identifica- 
tions. 

Let us begin with the slab on which the old woman is carved. 
The abnormal proportions of this wing, whatever their cause, 
belong to the original design. The background to the left of the 
figure shows no trace of reworking except near the front where 
some object must have projected beyond the margin. The 
unusual pose of the figure is due primarily to the narrowness of 
the slab. But it must also have been chosen by the artist as 
suited to the character he wished to portray; and that it was not 
originated by him is shown by the pictures of Aethra and a 

1B. Mus. F. A. VIII, 1910, p. 17. 


2 A list is given by Studniczka, /. c. pp. 132 ff. 
3 His interpretation is accepted by Elderkin, Art in America, I. c. 
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Trojan girl squatting on the ground on the Vivenzio hydria (Fig. 
4). To return to Studniczka’s theory. One wonders why the 
nurse should figure so prominently in the story. And the tree, 
on which her identification depends, although cleverly recon- 
structed from the traces of an object which has been chiselled 
away, was probably not a tree at all. These traces suggest a 
somewhat different restoration, and explain the omission of the 
woman’s left forearm, a peculiar detail which Studniczka does not 
discuss. The present condition of the end of the relief is shown 


\ 
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Figure 4.—SEeEATED WOMEN ON THE VIVENZIO VASE. 


in the drawings, Figure 5. The woman’s right knee has been 
entirely reworked, and the lower margin of the reworked surface 
is horizontal, which would not be the case if the object removed 
had been a branch curving up from the trunk of the tree. Stud- 
niczka’s restoration is inaccurate in this respect. Moreover, the 
traces of reworking on the end of the slab at this level extend 
farther back from the front edge than they do immediately below, 
suggesting that the marble which has been removed projected 
farther from the margin of the relief at this point. When these 
bits of evidence are considered in connection with the missing 
forearm and hand, it becomes highly probable, if not certain, that 
the arm is to be imagined as bent at the elbow and held between 
the knees with the hand projecting somewhat as indicated in 
Figure 5. This disposes of the tree, but unfortunately without 
supplying a satisfactory alternative. Marshall’s suggestion that 
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the woman held a branch as a suppliant. hardly accounts for 
the poses of the two hands or for the traces on the lower part of 
the slab. And Petersen’s theory that the woman is a midwife, 
holding some implement of her profession, seems far-fetched.! 
Nor does it seem possible that the object was a large phallus.. 


Figure 5.—Tue Lerr WING or THE Boston RELIEF. 


Such an old woman might appropriately be represented as work- 
ing with wool, though in this case one looks for a ritual, rather 
than an everyday act. The outlines of the object held in the 
right hand do not resemble a distaff, such as is clearly repre- 
sented on the stele from Tyrnavo, a contemporary work of the 
North Greek School.? It might be a mass of unprepared wool, 
which the woman was drawing out to form the preliminary thread, 
which was afterwards wound upon the distaff to be spun. But, 
as Hauser has shown,’ Greek women usually performed this 
operation by rubbing the wool against their bare leg, or against 
a terra-cotta implement, the epinetron or onos, laid over the knee. 
1 Vom alten Rom‘, p. 142. 


2 Ath. Mitt. XV, 1890, pl. IV, 1. 
3 Jh. Ocst. Arch. I. XII, 1909, pp. 80 ff. 
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And the traces on the-lower part of the slab hardly suggest the 
basket which is generally represented in these scenes. The 
problem still awaits a solution. 

The significance of the figure, however, does not depend entirely 
on the nature of the attribute. The artist has employed all the 
resources at his command to represent a woman far advanced in 
years, and apparently of humble rank in society. While the 
other three figures are seated on cushions, she sits in a huddled up 
position on the ground. Her feet are bare; her hair is cut short; 
she wears a simple Doric dress. The ravages of age are seen in 
the wrinkles on her face and hand, in the profile with its hooked 
nose, its lips suggesting toothless gums, its sagging chin, and in the 
way in which the bones of the shoulders show through the wasted 
flesh. Such realism in a work of transitional Greek sculpture is 
a startling phenomenon, though by no means unique. The 
figure of the “seer”’ from the east pediment of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia is at exactly the same stage of artistic develop- 
ment, and treated with the same sort of realism. One is tempted, 
however, to cite as the closest parallel to the old woman, not a 
work of Greek sculpture at all, but a passage from Villon’s 
famous poem, ‘Regrets de la belle Heaulmiére ja parvenue 4 
vieillesse,’’ from which De Mot has already quoted one line in 
this connection. The last three stanzas read, in places, almost 
like a description of the old woman on the relief: 


Le front ridé, les cheveulx gris, 

Les sourcils cheux, les yeux estainctz, 
Qui faisoient regars et ris, 

Dont maintz marchans furent attaincts; 
Nez courbé, de beaulté loingtains; 
Oreilles pendans et moussues; 

Le vis pally, mort et destaincts; 
Menton foneé, lévres peaussues; 


C’est d’humaine beaulté l’yssues! 

Les bras courts et les mains contraictes, 
Les épaulles toutes bossues; 
Mammelles, quoy! toutes retraictes, 
Telles les hanches que les tettes, 

Du sadinet, fy! Quant des cuysses, 
Cuysses ne sont plus, mais cuyssettes, 
Grivelées comme saulcisses. 
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Ainsi le bon temps regrettons 

Entre nous, pouvres vieilles sottes, 

Assises bas, 4 croppetons, 

Tout en ung tas comme pelottes. 

A petit feu de chenevottes. 

Tost allumées, tost estainctes; 

Et jadis fusmes si mignottes! ; 

Ainsi en prend 4 maintzet maintes. (Edit. Jannet.) 


The analogy is of course not to be pressed too far; but that the 
Greek sculptor was striving to express, with his much more limited 
means, somewhat the same idea as the French poet, is, I think, 
indicated by his insistence, to a degree quite exceptional in the 
art of his day, on the disfiguring marks of extreme old age. 

The strongest possible contrast is afforded by the figure of the 
flute player on the left wing of the Ludovisi relief. Here we have 
la belle Heaulmiére in her youth. But to return from Villon to 
Studniczka. The representation of the female form completely 


Figure 6.—FLUTE-PLAYER ON PETROGRAD PSyYCTER. 


nude in a work of sculpture of the transitional period is a most 
surprising phenomenon, but not nearly so surprising as the theory 
which sees in this flute-playing girl, lolling at ease with her legs 
crossed,' with puckered lips and cheeks puffed out, with wisps of 


1 Dr. Paton calls my attention to Aristophanes, Clouds 1. 983, where the well 
brought-up boys of the earlier generation are described as being taught when at 
table 005’ toxav rad 165’addat. It may be inferred that such an attitude was 
regarded as even more unseemly for women. Penelope, in the Vatican statue 
and on the Chiusi scyphus, and Electra on the Melian relief, Mon. dell’ Inst. 
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hair escaping untidily from under her cap, a representation of 
Aphrodite herself instead of one of her humbler votaries. A 
recent writer on Euphronios estimates too highly the fame which 
that vase painter enjoyed in his own generation when she as- 
sumes that the Ludovisi flute player was copied from the hetaira 
““Sekline”’ on the Petrograd psycter which was painted some 
twenty years earlier’ (Fig. 6). But the comparison which has 
often been made between these two figures is very much to the 
point: one is as unmistakably meant to represent a courtesan as 
the other. 

It is equally difficult to believe, with Studniczka, that a Greek 
would have recognized Aphrodite in the woman burning incense— 
an act of ritual performed in her own honor. The two figures 
on the wings of the Ludovisi relief are far more satisfactorily ex- 
plained as types of human worshippers of the goddess—a courte- 
san and a married woman. The incense burner is not a “bride”’ 
as Petersen called her, nor a ‘‘ widow”’ as it is now the fashion to 
designate her, for there is nothing in her costume to suggest the 
former, as Nillson has pointed out,? nor in her expression to 
suggest the latter. Nor does there seem to be justification for 
regarding the figures as symbolical of the different seasons of 
the year, as has been proposed by several commentators.’ It 
is hard to see how to a modern mind, and still less to a Greek 
mind, the contrast between a nude and a draped figure should of 
itself suggest a variation in temperature. 

We come finally to the lyre player on the right wing of the 


VI, 1861, Pl. LVII, 1, sit with their legs crossed. But both are depicted under 
the stress of strong emotion and careless of their outward appearance. They 
are thus exceptions which help to prove the rule. The woman playing the lyre 
on the Melian relief in the British Museum, Catalogue of Terra-Cottas, B. 367, 
Pl. XIX, is evidently an hetaira, not Sappho, as she has sometimes been called. 

1 E. Radford, J.H.S. XXXV, 1915, p. 111. 

2 Rim, Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 307 ff. 

3E. A. Gardner, J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, p. 75, for whom the figures on the 
sides ‘evidently have reference to the seasons of summer and winter, whether 
we prefer to describe them as Nymphs or Horae.” Cf. also Studniczka, 1. c. 
p. 192, ‘Das andere Mal als traurige Witwe wie fréstelnd eingehiillt,’’ and Eisler, 
l. c. p. 79, “Die trauervolle Einsamkeit der verhiillten Priesterinnen am win- 
terlichen Opferfeuer.” Elderkin, 1. c. p. 284, is under the influence of the same 
idea when he suggests that the two nude figures were placed on the sunny south 
side of the altar, and the two draped women on the north side. But whaf 
evidence we have as to the orientation of Greek altars forces us to place these 
figures on the east and west faces. 
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relief in Boston. Is he Adonis himself in the guise of a full-grown 
youth, “‘reif fiir sein flétendes Gegeniiber,’’ as Studniczka would 
have us believe,—a sort of ‘ Rosenkavalier,’’—or is he a boy 
“‘modest and dutiful, playing a lyre because he is of school age, 
and music is the main thing he learns,” as Marshall interprets 
him. The figure is actually smaller than the old woman or the 
women on the wings of the Ludovisi relief, who are all represented 
on one scale. The difference, however, is hardly apparent, and 
may be due to the dimensions of the background and to the 
pose selected. by the artist. Yet the very fact that he sits up 
more stiffly tells in favor of 
Marshall’s interpretation. An 
interesting parallel is furnished 
by the drawing on an unpub- 
lished lecythus in Boston, re- 
produced in Figure 7.!_ This 
muscular youth with down on 
his cheeks, who leans far back 
and lifts his head, carried away 
by the music he is making, 
would form a more appropriate 
companion to the flute player. 
The distinction drawn by Stud- 
niczka between the lyre player 
and the Eros as regards bodily 
development is not very appar- 
ent. Neither shows markedly 
childlike characteristics, as 
‘ Figure 7.—From a LecyTHUs 

could indeed hardly be ex- in Boston. 
pected of a sculptor of this 
period. In short, the significance of the lyre player seems to 
have been more truly comprehended by Marshall. Kd 

Since the discovery of the monument in Boston there has been 
a tendency to pair off the two musicians as bright and joyous 
figures, and to associate the incense burner with the old woman 
because of their supposed brooding and sadness. While this is 
legitimate, it seems to me that a different grouping brings out more 
clearly the character of the four figures. The matron and the 
boy show modesty, earnestness, and reverence, qualities which are 
lacking in the fluteplayer. The lyre player recalls the descrip- 


1 Museum of Fine Arts, Annual Report, 1913, p. 91. 
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tion by the Aixasos Aéyos in the Clouds of the discipline and 
careful education received by Greek boys in the good old days. 
Delicacy and aristocratic refinement are suggested by the profile 
of the incense burner, by the rendering of her hands, which are in 
strong contrast to the coarser hands and wrists of the hetaira,' 
and by all the lines of her body and limbs as they are revealed 
through the tightly-wrapped himation. The flute player and the 
old woman, on the other hand, are people of a lower social 
stratum, and rendered with quite a different #@0s. In addition 
to this contrast between the two pairs of figures, that between the 
courtesan and the wife on the Ludovisi relief still holds good, and 
it is balanced on the counterpart in Boston by a contrast between 
youth and old age. 

The four figures of worshippers thus attest the universality 
of the cult of the life giving goddess. All the subtle responsions 
and contrasts which they suggest cannot be adequately described 
in words. But it has seemed worth while to call attention to 
them, not only because this power of portraying diversified 
characters constitutes one of the chief charms of the reliefs, but 
also because it is a new phenomenon in Greek art. In the follow- 
ing section it will be necessary to consider whether this quality 
appears only in these reliefs or whether it is also to be recognized 
in other contemporary works, and if so to seek for the source from 
which it was derived. 

III 


THE TECHNIQUE AND STYLE OF THE RELIEFS 


The Ludovisi relief has been ascribed by Petersen to the Attic 
School, and connected tentatively with the artist Calamis, a 
theory which is accepted by Reinach and others.? Marshall, 
because of the indication of the stony soil on the Ludovisi relief 
and of the volutes on the companion piece, assigns them to an 
Ionic school. Amelung also classes them as Ionic, and Studniczka 
labels them Attic-Ionic. But these terms have only a vague 
meaning, especially as applied to works of the transitional period, 
when Athens had become the recognized leader of Ionic Greece. 
The extant contemporary sculptures most suitable for comparison 
are not the statues which are assigned on more or less (usually 

1 TI am indebted to Mrs. R. B. Perry for calling my attention to this point. 

2 Petersen, Rém. Mitt. VII, 1892, pp. 68, 78; Reinach, Gaz. B.-A. VII, 1912, 
p. 69. 
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less) probable grounds to one or another of the famous sculptors 
of the day, but rather the decorative architectural sculptures and 
the grave reliefs. 

Very little material of this kind is furnished by Athens itself. 
Attic grave reliefs, of which there are abundant examples for the 
pre-Persian period and from the Periclean age downward, are 
entirely lacking for the years 480-450 s.c. Aside from the 
small relief of the ‘‘Mourning Athena,” the . Lanckoronsky 
relief of Athena!, and a beautiful female head published by 
Furtwingler? (Fig. 8), it would be difficult to cite a single 


| 


FiGurRE 8.—FEMALE HEAD IN ATHENS. 


example of Attic sculpture in relief. On the other hand 
many grave reliefs of this period have been found in various 
regions of northern Greece. And, while these are for the most 
part of inferior merit, their uniform characteristics led Brunn to 
assign them to a local North Greek school which in his opinion 
was strongly influenced. by the fresco painters of the time.® 
By far the closest parallel to the reliefs in question is furnished 


1 Published by Schrader, Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XVI, 1913, Pl. I. 

2 "Ed. ’Apx. 1901, p. 143, pl. VIII. Cf. Schrader, l. c. p. 58, fig. 61, who believes 
it to be from a metope of the Parthenon. 

3‘Paionios und die nordgriechische Kunst,’ Kleine Schriften, pp. 184 ff. 
‘Die Skulpturen von Olympia,’ bid. pp. 201 ff. 
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by the beautiful stele of a girl holding a dove in the Conservatori 
Museum (Fig. 9), which has been ascribed by several authorities 
to the same North Greek School.' 
Another grave relief of slightly 
later date, and also of unknown 
provenience—the Giustiniani 
stele in Berlin-—resembles the 
reliefs in several details of style 
and execution, not to mention 
the striking similarity to the 
incense burner in the pose of 
the head and the arms (Fig. 10.) 
Among architectural sculptures 
the metopes from the temple of 
Hera at Selinus are contempor- 
ary, but poorly preserved and 
different in material and tech- 
nique. A wealth of illustrative 
material is, however, furnished 
by the metopes and pedimental 
groups of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. Finally, in view of 
the relation of early Greek re- 
lief sculpture to painting, it is 
natural to seek for analogies in 
the designs on Attic red-figured 
vases of the severe style, and 
among them not so much in the 
works of Euphronios and his 
fellows as in the series of vases 
dated approximately between 
465 and 450 B.c., which show 
the influence of the great tran- 
sitional frescoes. 
Ficure 9.—STe.e In CoNSERVATORI But, it may be asked, how can 
Museum. works like the Olympia sculp- 


1 Koepp, Rom. Mitt. I, 1886, p. 126. Helbig, Fuhrer I, p. 408. Amelung, 
ibid.s I,p.558. Hauser, in Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 
II, p. 311. For a dissenting opinion ef. Studniczka, /.c.p.175. Ghirardini, 
B. Com. Rom. 1883, pp. 153-161, called the relief Attic. 

2 Ant. Denk. Pl. 33, 2. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiiler, pl. 417 c. Cf. 
Register, p. 57, where Arndt ascribes it tentatively to the North Greek school. 
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tures, which are so different in purpose, size, technique, and feel- 
ing, be expected to throw any 
light upon the reliefs in ques- 
tion, especially since the latter 
are “Ionic,”’ and the former 
are often classed as ‘‘ Pelopon- 
nesian’”’? There is, however, 
at least one resemblance be- 
tween them: both sets of sculp- 
tures contain numerous peculiar 
features which have made it 
difficult to assign them to their 
place in the historic develop- 
ment of Greek art. In the case 
of the Olympia sculptures this 
is shown by the fact that they 
have been variously attributed 
to northern Greeks, Athenians, 
Argives, Sicyonians, Corinthi- 
ans, Eleans, Sicilians, Parians, 
—the list, in fact, approaches 
the length of an Homeric cata- 
logue of ships. Most of these 
theories are not worth examin- 
ing, but that one of them which 
somewhat vaguely assigns the 
sculptures to Peloponnesian 
artists has enjoyed the support 
of several authorities, and has 
been quite generally accepted 
in the handbooks of Greek 
sculpture. Studniczka, for ex- 
ample, still holds them to be 
‘‘nach wie vor echt pelopon- 
nesisch,’’! and he does this after 
Hauser’s publication of the 
two craters of the Polygnotan 
period in New York, which 
goes so far towards rehabili- 
tating the brilliant hypothesis of Brunn that the sculptors of the 


p. 191. 


Figure 10.—GIvUSsTINIANI STELE: 
BERLIN. 
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Olympia pediments and metopes belonged to a North Greek 
school under the dominating influence of Polygnotus.! 

Curiously enough, if one takes the trouble to look through the 
literature on these sculptures, one finds only the briefest possible 
statements of the Peloponnesian theory, sometimes made with a 
promise that the question is to be dealt with more fully on a 
later occasion,—a promise which, however, is never kept. 
Perhaps the most complete presentation of the theory, though 
now in some respects out of date as its author has recently re- 
marked,? is that of Studniczka covering four pages of the Rém- 
ische Mitteilungen (Vol. II, 1887, pp. 53-57). The points on 
which he chiefly relies are the costume worn by the female figures 
and the rendering of the nude male form. The naively naturalis- 
tic arrangement of the folds of the drapery he passes over lightly 
as being only ‘‘a mark of the epoch which begins to imitate nature 
strictly in everything.”” What seems to him more significant is 
that with the single exception of the Lapith bride (O) in the west 
pediment all the women wear the Doric peplos. This style of 
dress, originally worn by all the Greeks, but supplanted for a time 
by the Ionic linen chiton, returned to use soon after the Persian 
wars. ‘But the Ionic dress does not entirely disappear; it 
continues to be used side by side with the Doric in a freer form. 
This stage is represented by the art of Phidias, of whom in this 
and in other respects Polygnotus was a predecessor.’”’ On the 
other hand in the severe period of Attic vase painting (510-460 
B.c.) “the archaic Ionic dress still predominates.’’ From this he 
infers, reasonably enough, that the Doric dress was revived earlier 
in the Peloponnese, and then jumps to the conclusion that the 
majority of the sculptures executed in the first half of the fifth 
century in which this dress appears must be ascribed to a Pelopon- 
nesian school. But it is manifestly unfair to use as evidence 
Attic vases which are contemporary with the Aegina pediments, 
and to neglect the vases of the Polygnotan period on which ex- 
amples of the Doric peplos are by no means uncommon. Furt- 
wingler, who dates the beginning of this style of vases about 465 
B.c., gives a long, but by no means exhaustive list of figures on 
them wearing the Doric dress.* This list includes numerous 
examples of the peplos with long, overgirt apoptygma which was 

1 Griechische Vasenmalerei, II, pls. 116-119, pp. 297 ff. 


2 Studniczka, 1. c. p. 191, note 5. 
3 Masterpieces, p. 24, note 6. 
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favored by Myron and Phidias, but is not found on works of 
known Peloponnesian origin,—aside from the Olympia pediments 
where it occurs thrice. The combination of both costumes on the 
Artemis of the Selinus metope Studniczka explains by the theory 
that these works show in general many traces of Ionic influence; 
but such an argument could also be reversed, and applied to the 
Olympia sculptures. He also refrains from mentioning the well 
known relief of the three Graces, the original of which is held to 
be an Attic work of 470 B.c.,? and on which two out of the three 
figures wear the Doric costume. Moreover, of the seven draped 
figures on the Ludovisi relief and its companion piece, two are 
dressed in the Doric fashion, and no one would on this account 
ascribe the works ‘o a Doric sculptor under strong Ionic influence. 
And how would Studniczka account for the Doric dresses of the 
two girls on the relief from Pharsalus in the Louvre? An un- 
prejudiced examination of the monuments shows only that the 
peplos came into general use again during the transitional period; 
it does not show that the sculptures of this time can be summarily 
labelled ‘“‘Ionic’’ or “Doric” according as the figures wear Ionic 
or Doric garments. Thus Studniczka’s chief argument is seen to 
be inconclusive, to say the least. 

What of the second argument,—the rendering of the nude 
form in which the Peloponnesian sculptors especially excelled? 
Studniczka’s description of the male figures among the Olympia 
sculptures can hardly be called enthusiastic: ‘‘If one excepts 
very imperfect works like the seated boy, or an intentional imita- 
tion of the relaxed forms of old age, and takes as a norm the 
quiet figures such as Zeus, Pelops, Oenomaus, and Apollo, in my 
opinion we cannot deny to the artists a clear understanding of 
the principal forms and their connection. . . . Moreover, 
in pedimental statues, exhibited in an elevated position and bril- 
liantly illuminated, this summary execution, which, by suppress- 
ing details, brings out more clearly the principal forms, is even 
more advantageous than the xararféis, the excessive refinement 
of the Aeginetan sculptures.”’ All this, however, does not bring 
us very close to the athletic art of the Peloponnesian school, nor 
to Ageladas, the master of Myron and Polyclitus. It is perhaps 
fair to expect that a nude male figure by a Peloponnesian sculptor 


1 East pediment O; west pediment B and U. 
? Fora bibliography cf. Amelung, Die Skulpturen des vaticanischen Museums, I,. 
Museo Chiaramonti, No. 360, p. 547. 
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of 460 B.c., even one designed for a pediment, should show a 
greater advance from the stage illustrated by the Attic pre- 
Persian statue of an ephebe from the Acropolis. The quietly 
standing figures, on which Studniczka bases his argument, are in 
fact less advanced, and consequently less significant, than the 
figures which show an attempt at realism in the rendering of old 
age (East N) or in the rendering of violent action and compli- 
‘ated poses which accentuate anatomical details.'_ And for such 
figures the athletic statues of the school of Ageladas, as far as is 
known, furnished no models,—except those of his pupil, Myron, 
who was an Athenian. Moreover, the flesh of all the figures is 
treated in a soft manner, as if it were covered by a layer of fat. 
In this respect it resembles the North Greek reliefs (as Brunn 
perceived) and the nude figures on the two reliefs here discussed; 
but it is in striking contrast to the hard, dry modelling of the 
Aeginetan pedimental figures, the tyrannicides, the works of 
Myron, and some of the Parthenon metopes. Finally, there is 
hardly a trace of the influence of the technique of bronze, which 
might be expected if the pediments were made by members of the 
Peloponnesian School. The argument from the style of the nude 
figures is thus seen to be even weaker than that from the style 
of the dress. 

Fortunately it is now possible to do more than eliminate the 
Peloponnesian School as the chief influence on the style of the 
Olympia sculptures, and to offer a more satisfactory solution of 
the problem. As has been remarked above, Hauser with the 
help of fresh evidence from vase paintings has rescued Brunn’s 
theory from the disrepute in which it had lain for many years, and 
presented it in a new form, laying less emphasis on the North 
Greek sculptures and more on the influence of Polygnotus. The 
same point of view will be adopted in the following analysis of the 
technique and style of the Ludovisi and Boston reliefs. 

Before embarking on this, however, one more seeming obstacle 
remains to be cleared away. In a recent volume of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies? Professor E. A. Gardner has published an 
attack on the authenticity of the relief in Boston as a companion 
piece to the Ludovisi relief; and, though this has already been an- 


1 Cf. the Heracles in the Cretan bull metope; the river gods, A and B, in the 
east pediment; the seated boy, E, in the same pediment; the Lapiths, C and T, 


in the west pediment. 
? J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 73-83; cf. also p. 360. 
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swered by Norton,! it cannot be entirely passed over in silence 
here. The logic of his argument is weakened by his inability 
to decide whether the relief is a modern forgery, a product of the 
neo-Attic school, or a fifth century work from the hand of a 
sculptor of inferior merit and different traditions. He also reveals 
a very superficial acquaintance with the monument discussed, 
and a novel archaeological method. Any characteristic which 
appears to him to be without parallels (though exact parallels 
are to be found in almost every case) is used as an argument 
against the genuineness of the relief. And, on the other hand, 
every point of resemblance to the Ludovisi relief or other con- 
temporary works helps to prove that the relief in Boston is ‘‘imi- 
tative and eclectic.”’ Curiously enough the Olympia sculptures 
are not once mentioned in the course of his article. As a sample 
of his reasoning we may take his discussion of the scales and the 
diminutive figures standing in them. These he finds to be ‘the 
most remarkable things in the whole relief,’’ and to them he has 
appropriately devoted the most remarkable paragraph in his 
whole essay. He is disturbed by the fact that “the cone in 
which these figures stand is formed by filling in the space between 
the strings supporting the scale of the balance, a peculiar con- 
vention for which I know no parallel in ancient or modern art, 
nor is any quoted by Studniczka.’’ He forgets for the moment 
that the background in any relief is a convention, which would 
seem to relieve Studniczka from the obligation of citing parallels. 
The only imaginable alternative in the present instance would 
have been to make the strings of wire, and to place bronze statu- 
ettes in the pans of the scales! 

He objects also to the technique of the two small figures, but 
since the only example he cites of the genuine Greek method of 
carving such figures is the relief on the throne of the priest of 
Dionysus in the theatre at Athens—a work of uncertain date which 
has never been placed earlier than the latter part of the fourth 
century—this objection may be passed over as of no great weight. 

It is difficult also to see the point of his comparison of the right 
hand figure with the hanging Marsyas of Pergamene art, since 
the only resemblance consists in the fact that both figures are 
suspended. Nor do the proportions and character of the figures 
remind one so much of the works of Burne-Jones, as they do of 


1 J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, pp. 66-75. 
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the athletes depicted by Brygos' or of details on the Ludovisi 
relief itself. The feet of the right hand figure resemble those of 
the Hours so closely as to furnish an argument that both reliefs 
were made in the same atelier, if not by the same hand; and the 
sketchy indication of the outline of the ribs in the left hand youth 
would not have been a difficult feat for the sculptor who has left 
us so wonderful a study of a suspended frontal figure as the 
Aphrodite on the Ludovisi relief. 

The real trouble is with the subject, not with the way in which 
it is treated. The motive, though frequently represented on vase 
paintings, is not paralleled in sculpture. But, given the motive, 
it must be admitted that the artist has surmounted its difficulties 
with rare skill. The balance was such an important feature that 
it had to be made large in order not to seem ridiculous. And for 
the double reason of making it not unduly conspicuous and of 
avoiding the appearance of too great fragility, it was advisable 
to connect it as far as possible with the relief figures. This was 
accomplished by making the beam rest against the chest and arms 
of the Eros and by placing the weights in contact with the legs 
of the seated figures. 

It seems unnecessary to give a detailed criticism of the whole of 
Gardner’s article. Some of his statements will, however, be 
discussed in the course of the analysis of the reliefs, for which the 
way has now at last been prepared. 


1. The Treatment of the Surfaces of the Relief, and the Poses of the 
Figures 

The figures in the monument in Boston are carved in somewhat 
higher relief than those on the companion piece in Rome; and 
the difference is manifestly due to the composition of the weighing 
scene on the front. For the seated figures, spread apart by the 
large balance, necessarily projected beyond the ends of the back- 
ground, and the height of relief had to be approximately equal to 
the amount of projection. It also facilitated the carving of the 
central figure in a frontal pose. According to Gardner there is 
also another and more important difference in the treatment of 
the relief surfaces on the two monuments. ‘The Boston relief,’ 
in his opinion, “shows no trace whatever of the principle that 
Greek relief is compressed as it were between two planes, the 


1A point already brought out by Studniczka, 1. c. p. 167. Cf. also the 
jumpers on the Brygan scyphus in Boston, A.J.A. XIX, 1915, pl. VII, VIII. 
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plane of the background and the original frort plane of the slab.’ 
Norton also admits that the front plane is less thoroughly kept 
than in the Ludovisi relief. But this criticism is not justified by the 
facts. The supposed abnormalities which Gardner points out are 
all in the figure of Eros, and are all explained by the difficulty of 
rendering a relief figure in direct front view—a problem rarely 
attempted by a transitional sculptor. Whatever clumsiness 
there may be in the Eros is not due to any disregard of the princi- 
ples of Greek relief, but to their strict observance. The figure 
is on a smaller scale than the others and is therefore in relatively 
higher relief. It nowhere projects beyond the ideal front plane; 
but the background slopes backward slightly towards the top, 
and inward from the sides to the centre. As a result the projec- 
tion of the head is 10.5 em., as compared with 8 cm. on the rest 
of the monument, and 6 cm. on the companion piece. The Eros 
is thus in rather high relief, and may fairly be compared with the 
Olympia metopes.!. These include at least two figures—the 
Hesperid in the Atlas metope and the Athena in the Augean 
stables metope—whose bodies are in direct front view. Their 
heads are in profile because they are interested in the action 
depicted at one side of them, whereas the function of the holder 
of the scales demanded that his head should be in front view. 
The problem of rendering the legs was simplified in the case of 
the women on the metopes by the garments which cover them. 
But a certain stiffness, due to the unusual pose, is observable. 
The knees of the Eros are “‘almost in the round’’; but so are the 
knees of Heracles in several of the metopes. His head also is in 
the round, as is usual in high reliefs; and the Olympia metopes 
again offer several parallels. The face is flattened somewhat into 
one plane, illustrating a survival of the early artist’s tendency 
to carve an object as if it existed only in two dimensions. The 
rendering of the feet has also been censured by Gardner; but the 
problem has been solved in the way in which the sculptors of the 
Olympia metopes solved it, as is shown by three of the figures on 
the metopes just cited, and, moreover, in a way which scrupu- 
lously observes the ideal front plane. 

According to Gardner, ‘“The heads of all three figures on the 
front and the upper parts of the bodies of the two seated figures 

1 The height of the figure (0.915 m.) is 8.7 times the height of relief of the 


head. In the Olympia metopes the height (1.60 m.) is 6.4 times the height of 
relief (0.25 m.). 
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are in three-quarter face.’’ But this is again inaccurate, as 
Norton has noted. Only one head—that of the sorrowing god- 
dess—is in three-quarter face. Its pose is characteristic of the 
period, being illustrated not only in vase paintings but in several 
of the Olympia metopes. The head of Eros is inclined, but not 
turned to the side. The head of Aphrodite is exactly in profile. 
Her face is carved in a somewhat unusual manner, the explanation 
for which is, ‘however, perfectly plain. The profile is seen, not 
against the background (which ideally represents empty space), 
but against her himation. To avoid the awkward effect of 
having her drapery seem to grow out of the middle of her face, 
the sculptor has hollowed out the background slightly. As a 
result part of the left side of her face is shown. Several heads in 
profile on the Olympia metopes show more than half of the face. 
As to the bodies it is difficult to see how any one could describe 
them as being in three-quarter view. The combination of the 
direct front view of the upper parts of the seated figures with the 
direct profile view of their legs is, in fact, the most archaic feature 
of the reliefs. Both breasts of each figure are practically in the 
front plane. And they do not “rise directly towards the front,” 
but are “turned outwards so as to show in profile” almost as 


much as in the central figure of the Ludovisi relief, where the 
further exaggeration of this feature is due to the suspended pose. 
The ideal front plane, though less conspicuous than on the Ludo- 
visi monument with its lower relief and fewer vacant spaces, is 
rigidly observed throughout. 


2. The Ornaments at the Angles 

The acroteria are composed of the familiar elements of Ionic 
architectural ornament. If the two sides of the palmette and the 
supporting volutes are imagined as being in one plane with the 
lower terminations of the scrolls shortened, the result resembles 
the usual type of antefix as well as the finials of archaic grave 
stelae. And in their actual form the ornaments find close analo- 
gies in the acroteria from the vicinity of Miletus already referred 
to. All the details can be paralleled in similar ornaments of the 
late archaic period. But some of them are treated in a new 
spirit. The indication of a mid-rib on the larger leaves, their 
delicately curled surfaces, and the doubly curved profile of the 
palmettes reveal a tendency to adapt these conventionalized 
motives to actual forms of plant life. The rosette, also, which 
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decorates the eye of the volute, is a real flower, apparently a daisy. 
In this respect the ornaments mark a great advance from such 
works as the tops of sixth century grave stelae from Samos,! 
and even from the acroteria of the temple of Aphaia. Their 
style thus harmonizes perfectly with the date 470-460 B.c. to 
which the two monuments are generally assigned. And, as 
De Mot has justly remarked, the unrivalled freshness and delicacy 
of their execution would furnish incontestable proof of the authen- 
ticity of the relief, if such were needed.” 


3. The Figures 

With the exception of the head of the old woman, and with due 
allowance for variations in pose and expression, all the heads on 
the two monuments are closely allied in type. The profiles 
show a low forehead, forming a very slight angle with the nose, 
full lips, and a prominent rounded chin, which is heavier in the 
rising Aphrodite and the lyre player than in the other figures. 
The eyes are set a little more deeply than in archaic works, but 
in the heads in profile they are still shown almost in front view. 
The eye-ball is fairly convex. The lids are heavy and sharply 
defined; and they meet at the outer corner without any overlap- 
ping, as they actually do in the eyes of young children, and in all 
Greek sculpture down to 450 B.c. The eyes in the Olympia 
sculptures and the Giustiniani stele are at exactly the same stage, 
while the eye in the Conservatori stele is slightly more archaic. 
The ears also, of which there is one example on the Ludovisi relief 
and three on the relief in Boston, are all alike, both as regards 
shape and delicately realistic execution. They are characterized 
especially by their breadth, by the size and depth of the opening, 
and by the smallness of the lobule. 

The hair, though its arrangement varies to suit the character of 
the different figures, is rendered in the same technique throughout. 
The texture of the strands or curls is represented by means of 
finely engraved parallel lines. The hair of the rising Aphrodite 
falls in delicately rippled strands, each with three or four fine 
striations, while the strands themselves are separated by deeper 
engraved lines. The short, straight hair of the old woman is 
carved in identically the same manner, as are also the looped 
strands which show below the caps of the two seated goddesses 


1 Boehlau, Aus ionischen Nekropolen, pl. I. 
* De Mot, R. Arch. XVII, 1911, p. 149. 
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and the incense burner. A similar loop appears above the fore- 
head of the flute player, while another lock hangs loosely before 
herear. The long hair of the Eros is arranged in two braids which 
are wound around his head, and tied together in front in the 
manner illustrated by the well-known pre-Persian head of a youth 
from the Athenian Acropolis, the Apollo of the Omphalos, the 
seated Zeus on one of the Selinus metopes, and the head of Hermes 
on the coins of Aenus, to mention only a few familiar examples. 
The lyre-player’s hair is cut short in the style which was begin- 
ning to predominate at this period, and which is illustrated by the 
Delphi charioteer and by most of the male figures in the Olympia 
pediments and metopes. The details of the short locks are 
engraved in the same manner as on all the other heads. If there 
is any difference betweer the two reliefs in the treatment of the 
hair, it is that on the Ludovisi relief the strands are slightly 
larger and more sharply carved, giving a certain “‘wiry”’ texture 
not found on any of the heads in the Boston relief where the more 
finely engraved lines give a softer effect. Gardner’s remarks on 
the treatment of the hair are incomprehensible to me. 

The tendency to reveal the bodily forms through the clothing, 
which is most marked in the central figure on the front of the 
Ludovisi relief, appears also in the two attendants, in the upper 
part of the seated Aphrodite, and even in the incense burner who 
is tightly wrapped in her woolen mantle. The form of the rising 
goddess shows through the clinging garment as clearly as if she 
were nude. The breasts are spread apart farther than is usual 
in archaic sculpture, evidently because of the outstretched arms 
and suspended pose, though vase paintings of the severe style 
sometimes show an analogous treatment. Her pose accounts 
also for the accentuation of the outline of the ribs and the navel. 
The same strong tendency towards realism appears in the figure 
of the nude girl in which only the position of the right thigh is 
open to criticism. A comparison with the nude figures on the 
Boston relief shows an ability to distinguish between female and 
male forms which is unparalleled in transitional sculpture. The 
two nude boys are fully developed, but not of an athletic type. 
Though the anatomical structure is sufficiently understood, it is 
not emphasized, the bodies being covered with a soft layer of 
flesh with smoothly rounded surfaces. In this respect they are 
in the strongest contrast to the Aeginetan pediment groups and 
to what little is known of contemporary Peloponnesian sculp- 
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ture, but closely allied to the reliefs of the North Greek school and 
the Olympia sculptures. Among the latter the soft rendering of 
the bodily surfaces is most pronounced in the figures of Heracles 
and Atlas on the Atlas metope. 

According to Gardner the hands on the relief in Boston “are 
treated with a knowledge of anatomy and perspective and a real- 
ism in details such as is hard to parallel in early reliefs.”” The 
first part of this statement is true, though the right hand of the 
Aphrodite on the front of the relief is drawn rather than carved 
in the round, and is not altogether successful as a study in per- 
spective. So also is the right hand of the Eros which holds the 
balance. But parallels are not hard to find. Aside from the 
hands on the Ludovisi monument, which Gardner finds different, 
but which are actually at exactly the same stage of artistic develop- 
ment, a comparison 
with the Olympia 
sculptures again sug- 
gests itself. The 
hands of the pedi- 
mental figures are 
carved in a surpris- 
ingly realistic and in- 
dividual style, so that 
if a new fragment 
were found it could 
be identified by this 
feature alone. And 
the same is true of 
the hands on the two = Figure 11.—Hanp wits ALABASTRON: BosToN. 
reliefs. Aside from 
the realistic details they are characterized by the slenderness of 
the fingers which turn up slightly at the tips. This last peculi- 
arity is illustrated also by the Olympia sculptures, bv the 
Conservatori and Giustiniani reliefs, by North Greek reliefs, and 
by a fragment in Boston showing a hand holding an alabastron 
(Fig. 11). 

The feet also are all alike, except for the greater breadth of those 
on the monument in Boston which is executed in higher relief. 
Their most distinctive feature, illustrated by those which touch 
the ground only lightly or not at all (one foot of each of the 
Hours, and of the flute player; the feet of the small figure sus- 
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pended in the right hand scale) is the pronounced arch of the 
sole,—a new detail borrowed directly from nature. 


4. The Drapery 
Most of the female figures on the two reliefs wear the Ionic 
chiton with loose sleeves, and three have in addition a volumi- 
nous himation which is drawn up over their heads. For the sake 
of variety the Hour standing to the left of Aphrodite wears a sleeve- 
less Doric chiton with an overfold reaching to the waist and 
matching the short kolpos of her companion. The simpler 
Doric garb was also found more appropriate to the character of 
the old wom- 
an on the left 
wing of the 
Boston relief. 
The sakkos, or 
cap, which 
confines the 
hair of the 
courtesan, is 
worn also by 
the incense 
burner and 
the two seat- 
ed goddesses. 
The style in 
which these 
FIGURE 12.—FRAGMENT OF VASE: ATHENS. draperies are 
executed can 
be most truly described as ‘‘transitional.’’ For the folds of 
the chitons are rendered for the most part by series of parallel 
lines, wavy or straight, in accordance with archaic convention, 
while the surfaces of the mantles reveal a careful study of the 
actual, accidental folds and creases that appear in soft woolen 
cloth. In the Olympia sculptures this new style is carried still 
farther. It is not thoroughly realistic, since the folds are still 
rendered largely by parallel grooves and by only a slight modula- 
tion of the surface, without the strong play of light and shade 
which characterizes the draperies of the Parthenon sculptures. 
Where the hollows are deepest they have a tendency to take 
the form of loops, or ‘‘eyes.”’ This is especially well illustrated 
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by the kneeling Lapith woman, E, from the west pediment (cf. 
Fig. 14). It appears also in the himation of the smiling goddess 
on the front of the Boston relief, in the stele of Philis from 
Thasos, and in the Conservatori stele. 

Similar ‘‘eye-folds,’’ drawn in outline and generally filled with 
dilute glaze to indi- 
of vase paintings, ex- a TEs 
ecuted about 460 B.c., 
most of which are 
demonstrably  influ- 
enced by the frescoes 
of Polygnotus, Micon, 
and their contempor- 
aries, e.g. the volute 
crater in New York! 
and the Argonaut 
crater in the Louvre.’ 
A fragment in Athens 
with a representation 
of a seated woman* 
furnishes a_ close 
parallel to the stele 
of Philis in the treat- 
ment of the folds 
about the hips, as 
Hauser has noted and 
as may be seen by 
comparing the photo- 
graph of it (Fig. 12) — 
with Figure 13 in 
which the stele is re- 
produced in the technique of a vase painting. Figures 14 and 
15 show attempts to render the kneeling Lapith woman and the 
Aphrodite of the Boston relief drawn in this same technique. 
The painter of the New York volute crater, as Hauser has ob- 
served, used this new style only for the more carefully executed 


Figure 13.—SrTe.e or PuItis. 


1 Griech. Vasenmalerei, II, pls. 116, 117. 
2 Tbid. II, pl. 108. 
8 Ibid. II, p. 310, fig. 103. 
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pictures on the front of the vase. On the reverse he relapsed into 
the more familiar, conventional style. It is obvious that the 
eye-folds were not invented by the vase painters; and since they 
do not appear on contemporary sculptures in the round, it may be 
inferred that the artists of the reliefs and of the Olympia pedi- 
ments, as well as of the vases, borrowed this new convention from 
the painters of the frescoes. In the same way the many striking 
resemblances in the composition of the west pediment at Olympia 
and of the Centauromachy on the New York crater can only be 
explained, as Hauser 
has suggested, on the 
theory that both were 
inspired by a fresco. 
Echoes of this ‘ Poly- 
gnotan’’ style of 
rendering drapery are 
perceptible in two or 
three of the metopes 
of the Parthenon, es- 
pecially the north 
metope XXXII (Fig. 


16). 


5. The Accessories 
The representa- 
tions of the lyre, the 
thymiaterion, and the 
pyxis again show a 
careful study of actu- 
al models. And, as 
already noted, the two 
fishes in the lower left 
hand angle of the re- 
lief in Boston are so 
realistically carved 
that they can be iden- 
tified as red and grey 
mullets respectively. In the indication of the pebbly beach 
Marshall sees an argument for attributing the relief to an 
Ionic school. It also recalls the statement in Pausanias’ de- 
scription (X, 25, 11) of the Iliupersis of Polygnotus that peb- 
bles were indicated on the Trojan strand: 59 rod immov 


Fieure 14.—Lapita Woman: OLYMPIA. 
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aiyadds re & Wndides drodaivovra. The pillows also are 
admirable studies of still life; on two of them even the seams 
are indicated. To judge from the Centauromachy on the 
New York crater, the painter of the fresco on which it is based 
made a liberal use of similar cushions. We can compare also 
the realistic carving 

of the mattresses on 

which the women in 

the angles of the 

Olympian west pedi- 

ment recline, and of 

the pillow used by 

Heracles in the Atlas 

metope to ease his 

load. 


6. The Use of Color 
The style of the re- 
liefs cannot be fully 
comprehended with- 
out taking into ac- 
count the colors with 
which large portions of 
the surface were orig- 
inally covered. It Fiaure 15.—APHRODITE FROM BosTON RELIEF. 
may be regarded as 
certain that the background was painted, and that the garments 
were distinguished by different tints. The hair, eyes, and lips 
of the figures were painted, but their bodies were presumably 
left in the natural tone of the marble. Certain details like the 
latchets of the sandals, worn by four of the figures on the 
Boston relief and by the incense burner, the strings of the lyre, 
the fillet of the old woman,! the handle of the balance, were not 
indicated plastically at all, but were left to be added by paint. 
Such use of color is of course not limited to reliefs, but is found 
also on Greek marble sculptures in the round. In the works 
under discussion, however, the influence of the sister art of 
painting is unusually strong. The figures in the great historical 
and mythological frescoes of Polygnotus and his school were in 
1 The way in which this fillet presses into the hair is found by Gardner to be 
unusual. It happens, however, to be illustrated repeatedly by the Olympia 
sculptures, e.g. the man, L, from the west pediment, the Theseus, west pedi- 
ment M, the Centaur N, the back hair of Athena in the Nemean lion metope, 
the Heracles in the Atlas metope. 
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all probability line drawings, colored for the most part in flat 

tones, with only a very limited use of shading. And without 

doing an injustice to the plastic qualities of these reliefs— 

the play of light and shade on their softly modulated surfaces 

—it can fairly be said that their beauty depends to a great 

degree upon the design of the contours and the lines of the 

draperies. Moreover, many details were only made clearly 

perceptible by the addition of color. In the figures of the 

mourning goddess and the incense burner the edge of the hima- 

tion running along the forearm is in the lowest possible relief, and 

the same is true of the mantle of the smiling goddess where it is 

outlined against the 

background. The 

lower edge of the in- 

cense burner’s hima- 

tion illustrates the 

same trait; and the 

lower edge of the old 

woman’s apoptygma 

is at present hardly 

intelligible. The 

loose sleeves of the 

Hours which fall over 

the arms of the cen- 

tral figure, and the 

sleeve of the mourn- 

ing goddess which 

falls upon her thigh 

are again in the lowest 

possible relief. The 

sleeves of the rising 

. Aphrodite appear as 

if stuck upon the 

background; and the 

edges of her chiton are 

projected upon the 

Figure 16.—MeEtore or PARTHENON. background at either 

side in the same way. 

All this was made clear when the different garments were dis- 

tinguished from one another as well as from the flesh parts and 
the background by the application of colors. 

In this connection a comparison with the Olympia sculptures 
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again suggests itself. As Brunn has remarked, the composition 
of the pediments is pictorial rather than sculptural. This ap- 
plies more strictly to the west than to the east pediment. The 
five standing figures in the centre of the latter recall not only the 
figures from the Argonaut crater but also the descriptions of the 
groups of statues set up at Delphi and in other sanctuaries in rows 
or on a common semi-circular pedestal. And the two quadrigas 
with their drivers and grooms may have been inspired by the 
votive chariots set up at Olympia and Delphi by the tyrants 
of Syracuse and others in commemoration of their victories in the 
chariot race. But the struggling combatants in the centauro- 
machy of the west gable form real groups designed with a view 
to the decorative effect of the whole. They thus present a strong 
contrast to the Aeginetan pediment groups which are a collection 
of statues in the round,—each one worked separately and equally 
finished on all sides with a perfection of detail which could 
have counted for little after the figures were hoisted into place. 
Though the Aeginetan figures were brilliantly colored, they do not 
depend upon the painted decoration for their effectiveness any 
more than the bronze statues with which they are technically 
so closely related. But the sculptors of the Olympia pediments 
relied largely upon the use of color to attain the effect at which 
they were aiming. Details, such as the hair of some of the 
figures, are unintelligible without the aid of paint. The rear part 
of the centaur G, as Hauser has noted,! is entirely omitted in the 
marble, and, if represented at all, must have been painted on 
the background. The draperies are designed as masses of solid 
color; the folds, except for the characteristic “eyes,’”’ are ren- 
dered in a linear rather than a plastic style, without any ap- 
preciation of the effect of strong light and shade, of which the 
sculptors of the Parthenon pediments were later to make such a 
wonderful use. On several of the figures (e.g. the seated boy, 
east pediment E; the ‘“ Alpheus,’’ east A; the reclining women, 
west A and V) a portion of the drapery lies flat along the body 
with its edge marked by a barely perceptible line, so that the 
garment when seen from a distance could not be distinguished 
from the flesh. This peculiar feature, which is also exemplified 
by the two reliefs, seems to have been borrowed from the tech- 
nique of painting. In connection with Pliny’s statement that 
Polygnotus covered the heads of his women with bands of various 
colors (capita earum mitris versicoloribus operuit. N.H. XXXV, 


1 Griech. Vasenmalerei, Il, p. 311. 
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58) Brunn has cited the headdresses of Philis and the maidens 
on the stele from Pharsalus, and the headcloths worn by several of 
the Lapith women in the Olympian west pediment. To this list 
may be added the sakkoi of four of the women on the reliefs under 
discussion, and the fillets of the girl on the Giustiniani stele. 
The object was to add a touch of bright color to the composition. 
This object was also attained by the coloring of the cushions and 
mattresses which figure prominently both in the reliefs and the 
Olympia sculptures. 


7. The Characterization of the Figures and the Expression of 
Emotion: *"H@0s and ra6os. 
In the discussion of the subjects of the reliefs attention was 
called to the contrasts presented by the four worshippers on the 
wings of the monuments. This clear differentiation of their 
characters is achieved by a skillful selection of motives, poses, 
and costume, and to a limited degree by the variation of bodily 
and facial traits. Most of the figures are taken, as we have seen, 
from the repertory of types already created, but they are given a 
new and richer significance. Parallels in vase paintings to the 
old woman, the courtesan, and the lyre player have been illus- 
trated above (Figs. 4,6,7). The frontal figure of Eros with wings 
outspread appears frequently on Attic vases of the severe style, 
and the position of his left arm with the hand on the hip is il- 
lustrated by the Oenomaus of the Olympia east pediment and a 
bronze statuette of about 460 B.c. in Boston.! The figure of the 
old woman does not show the “feeling of caricature’’ which 
Gardner finds in it so much as a sincere and astonishingly suc- 
cessful attempt to portray the characteristics of advanced old 
age. Among vase paintings the Aethra and other figures on the 
Vivenzio hydria, which belongs to a slightly earlier tradition, 
show an attempt at distinguishing the ages of the characters; and 
as examples of a more pronounced realistic treatment we may cite 
the fine portrait of an old soldier on a lecythus in New York,? 
and the gruesome hag on the scyphus by Pistoxenos in Schwerin.* 
The Olympia sculptures once more offer close analogies in the 
heads of the old women at the ends of the west pediment, which 
are, it is true, restorations of Roman times, but evidently copied 
1 J.H.S. XXXIV, 1914, p. 75, fig. 2. 
2 Griech. Vasenmalerei II, p. 265, fig. 94 a. 
Jb. Arch. I, XXVII, 1912, pls. VI, VIII. 
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closely from the originals they replaced,' and especially in the 
figure of the seated seer from the east pediment. His baldness, 
the crow's-feet in the corners of his eyes, the wrinkles on his 
forehead and finger joints, the folds of loose flesh on his chest, 
are evidently studied from life. Moreover, in these pediments, 
as in the triple reliefs, the characterization is not confined to the 
aged persons. The two pairs of figures in the centre of the east 
pediment are clearly differentiated. The greater age of Oeno- 
maus is suggested not only by his beard, but by the deep folds of 
flesh running from the nose to the corners of the mouth. His 
face has a cruel, sinister look; and his pose expresses a careless 
confidence in the outcome of the contest. The figure of Pelops 
is more youthful, and the slight inclination of his head gives him a 
more modest mien. Though the figures of the two women are 
much mutilated, there is no difficulty in distinguishing Hippo- 
dameia from her mother: the pose of her arms suggests the shrink- 
ing modesty of the bride. In both pediments the subsidiary 
figures are characterized as belonging to a lower social sphere. 
The youth E in the east pediment, seated with one leg drawn up 
and pressing his forefinger on his great toe, and the reclining 
figures in the angles, can only be described as country louts. In 
the same way the reclining women in the west pediment are 
contrasted with the Lapith heroines, H and C. This tendency to 
portray rustic types is somewhat inappropriately illustrated by 
the Stymphalian birds metope. As Brunn has remarked, Athena 
is here a charming country girl perched on a rock, and unrecogniz- 
able except for her aegis. 

All this brings up the question as to what is meant by “‘ Polygn- 
otan éthos,’”’ a quality which is mentioned several times by an- 
cient writers. Three of the four passages quoted by Overbeck? 
are from Aristotle. In comparing the later tragedies with those 
of the great age (Poetics, 6) he characterizes the former as a7@ecs, 
the contrast being like that between Zeuxis and Polygnotus: 6 pév 
Tlokvyrwros ayabds nOoypados, Zevéidos ypady Exe 
In Politics, VIII, 5, 7, he again refers to Polygnotus as 76cxés. 
And in Poetics, 2, he distinguishes different kinds of 400s :—ézei dé 

‘It seems certain that the damaged original heads were sufficiently well 
preserved to serve as models to the restorer. The realistic rendering of old age 
which they show is not of the sort found in Hellenistic sculpture, but analogous 
to that of the “seer” from the east pediment. It is impossible to ascribe it to a 


restorer of the Graeco-Roman period. 
2 Schriftquellen, Nos. 1077-1079. 
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pipodvrar of avayKh TovTovs arovdaious 7 
elvae . . . BeXriovas Kad’ Huds xeEipovas 7 Kail 
To.ovrous, of ypadets’ pév yap Kpeitrous, 
xelpous, Arovioros duoious eixafev. That is, Polygnotus excelled 
in the portrayal of character, and he idealized his personages, 
—made them superior to ordinary men, whereas Pauson made 
them worse, and Dionysius made them as they actually were. 
This has led to a somewhat loose use of the term 70s by some 
modern writers. It is customary, for example, to speak of the 
Ros of the Parthenon frieze, meaning the high level of idealiza- 
tion maintained throughout. But the subsidiary figures in the 
Olympia pediments show just as much 70s, though of quite a 
different kind. On the other hand in the representation of the 
main personages, above all in the head of Apollo, the sculptor 
has risen to heights never before reached in Greek art, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed by any pre-Phidian works which have sur- 
vived. To what degree Aristotle would have found that these 
figures correspond to his definition of Polygnotan éthos, we 
have no means of knowing. We may, however, assume that 
not all the people in the frescoes of Polygnotus were represented 
at the same level of ideal beauty. The figure of Aethra in 
the Iliupersis was doubtless a realistic study of an old woman, 
as was the old woman with short cropped hair, holding a child 
in her arms, in the same picture (& xp@ xexappévn mpeoBiris 7 
&vOpwros etvovxos)—apparently a nurse, and probably so charac- 
terized as to distinguish her from the heroines who had their 
names inscribed beside them. 

It is often said, and truly, that Polygnotus, Phidias, and their 
contemporaries expressed the typical, permanent qualities of the 
gods and men whom they represented, while it remained for 
Praxiteles and Scopas to render transitory emotion and passion— 
Ta THs Wuxis an. And the scene on the front of the Boston 
relief, therefore, seems to Gardner in this respect also to transgress 
the principles of transitional Greek sculpture. But the fact 
that fifth century artists emphasised 760s rather than ra6os does 
not prove that they avoided entirely the expression of emotion 
when the subject demanded it. The weighing scene, for ex- 
ample, would have been unintelligible if the varying emotions of 
the two goddesses had not been clearly expressed. The gestures 
and expressions which Gardner condemns as “‘affected’’ and 
‘“‘theatrical’’ might more appropriately be called “simple” and 
“‘naive’”’; and they are entirely characteristic of the period. 
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The pose of the sorrowing goddess is, as Gardner is elsewhere 
eager to admit, exactly similar to that of the ‘“ Penelope type,” 
preserved not only in a vase painting and in a Roman marble 
statue in the round, but also in the Chiaramonti relief, which is a 
fifth century original. And, as proof that the motive of the hand 
held to the head was a favorite device of transitional sculptors to 
express the emotions of weariness, anxiety, or fear, we are able to 
cite further the Heracles on one of the Olympia metopes standing 
over the body of the Nemean lion with his head propped on his 
hand, the seer from the east pediment who lifts his hand to his 


17.—HEApD or APHRODITE FROM Boston RELIEF. 
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cheek in a gesture which is certainly intended to be dramatic, 
and the reclining woman from the west pediment who clutches 
at her hair. This motive was also used several times by Polygno- 
tus in the Nekyia. And the outstretched arm of Aphrodite is 
no more “affected”’ or “theatrical” than the outstretched arm of 
Hermes on the Thasian relief in the Louvre, or than the gesture of 
Eurystheus hiding in his pithos on an Olympia metope, or that 
of the woman, V, at the right end of the west pediment, not to 
speak of the hands of the maidens on the relief from Pharsalus 
which hold up flowers, or the hand of the woman on the Con- 
servatori stele which holds up a fold of her himation. 

The smile of Aphrodite was also necessary to the expression of 
the sculptor’s idea, and perfectly in harmony with the style of 
the period. The smile is not rendered in the style of Praxiteles 
or of Leonardo but that it is not entirely lacking in charm is 
shown by the accompanying photograph (Fig. 17), reproduced 
to counteract the unfortunate impression given by the photographs 
published by Studniczka (I. c. p. 126, fig. 49) and Gardner (I. c. 
p. 78, fig. 1). In this connection we may recall the statement of 
Pliny to the effect that Polygnotus was the first to give his figures 
a pronounced facial expression (instituit os adaperire, dentis 
ostendere, voltum ab antiquo rigore variare. N.H. XXXYV, 58), and 
compare the heads on the Argonaut crater, of which Hauser 
remarks that “whereas in earlier Greek vase paintings figures in 
the most violent action have perfectly calm features, here quietly 
posed figures have a strong facial expression.’’ The painter has 
attempted to give character to the faces by indicating wrinkles 
on the forehead and folds in the cheeks, and by showing the teeth 
between the parted lips. Moreover, the Lapith bitten by a 
centaur in the west pediment of the temple at Olympia furnishes 
an instance of more pronounced facial expression than is to be 
found on the Boston relief; and the same is true in a less degree 
of some of the other figures in the same pediment.! The “ pathos” 
as well as the “éthos”’ shown by the reliefs is thus seen to be 
characteristic of the transitional period. 


The foregoing discussion has sought to show that the triple 
relief in Boston is a true counterpart of the Ludovisi monument, 
not only in the externals of material, size, and form, but also in 


! This would seem to disprove Gardner’s statement (I. c. p. 79) that ‘such 
attempts at dramatic expression are alien to early Greek sculpture.” 
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the essential features of technique, style, and spirit. In my 
opinion the relation between the two is so intimate as to warrant 
the belief that they were conceived in the same mind, and even 
executed by the same hand. Comparisons with contemporary 
works have shown further that many of the characteristics which 
seem at first sight peculiar are in complete harmony with the 
principles and practice of Greek artists of the time. The striking 
points of contact with a certain class of vase paintings and with 
the series of sculptures from the temple of Zeus at Olympia can 
only be explained as due to influence from a common source. 
And several reasons have been given for believing that this source 
was the great fresco paintings of the age. The west pediment 
of the temple at Olympia and the centauromachy on the crater 
in New York were both in all probability inspired by the same 
painting. No such close connection between paintings and our 
reliefs can be proved, or is to be assumed. They are “imitative” 
and “eclectic” only in the sense that all the masterpieces of Greek 
sculpture are founded on what has gone before, and influenced 
by contemporary achievements. Their sculptor was a creative 
genius, and they will always remain unique. But he was keenly 
alive to the new movement which strove to imitate nature directly 
in the representation of the human form and of drapery, and to 
give a new significance to the figures through the expression of 
character, or éthos. The leaders of this movement, in some of its 
phases at least, were, as we have seen, the painters rather than 
the sculptors. Our argument thus tends to support the literary 
testimony of the ancients which assigns to Polygnotus the 
dominating position among the artists of his day. 

The sculptor at the same time did not throw overboard his 
inheritance from the archaic period. The singular charm of the 
reliefs is due in great measure to the happy blending of archaism 
with realism in the rendering of the figures and the draperies. 
And the softly modulated surfaces of the marble show the per- 
fection of technique which had been developed by Ionian sculptors 
during the sixth century. The reliefs are the latest and most 
perfect expression in sculpture of that rich Ionian civilization 
which flourished on the Asiatic coast of the Aegean, and which, 
when dispersed from its original homes by the Persian invasion, 
passed on the torch to Athens. 

L. D. Caskey. 
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THE VIVENZIO VASE AND THE TYRANNICIDES 


It is now nearly fifty years since Benndorf established the rule 
that one is not justified in assuming even a reminiscence of the 
Tyrannicides in any monument which does not contain both 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. One alone will not do. This 
rule has been tacitly accepted by most scholars, for although 
several attempts have been made to increase the list of repro- 
ductions by monuments that show but one of the group,? such 
single figures have been consistently avoided by those who have 
really furthered scientific study of the famous work of Critios 
and Nesiotes.2 On the other hand there is one monument, at 
least, which is not excluded from the list of reminiscences by 
Benndorf’s rule, but which, se far as I know, has never been pro- 
posed for this honor: this monument is the well known Vivenzio 
vase of the Naples Museum (Fig. 1).4 2 


1 Arch. Zig. XX VII, 1869, p. 107. 

2E.g. Arch. Zig. XII, 1854, pl. 68; XXVII, 1869, pl. 24, 3; Jb. Arch. I. 
XVIII, 1903, pl. 2. 

3 The following bibliography, while not exhaustive, lists the more important 
works dealing with the monuments. Those marked with a star I have not 
seen. Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, 1, pp. 33-35; Friedrichs, Arch. Zig. 
XVII, 1859, pp. 65-72; Michaelis, Arch. Zig. XXIII, 1865, pp. 13-15; J.H.S. 
V, 1884, pp. 146-148; Benndorf, Ann. Inst. XXXIX, 1867, pp. 304-325; 
Arch. Zig. XXVII, 1869, pp. 106-107; Petersen, Arch. Ep. Mitt. Oest.* III, 
1879, pp. 76 ff.; Hermes, XV, 1880, 475-477; Rém. Mitt. XVI, 1901, pp. 97- 
108; Boehlau, Arch. Zig. XLI, 1883, pp. 215-222; Grif, Ath. Mitt. V, 1890, 
pp. 1-39; Overbeck, Ber. Sdchs. Ges. 1892, pp. 34-38; Hauser, Jb. Arch. I. 
X, 1895, p. 202, footnote 26; Rim Mitt. XIX, 1904, pp. 164-182; Patroni,* 
Atti della r. Accademia di Napoli, XIX, 1898, 2, pt. 2; Sauer, Rém Mitt. 
XV, 1900, pp. 219-222; Orsi, Not. Scav. 1900, p. 276; Koepp, Jb. Kl. Alt. 
IX, 1902, pp. 609-634; Corssen, Arch Anz. XVIII, 1903, p. 41; Joubin,* 
Sculpture grecque, p. 36; Lechat, La sculpture Attique avant Phidias, pp. 444 
ff.; Robinson, B. Mus. F. A. III, 1905, No. 4, pp. 27 ff.; P. J. Meier, Rém. 
Mitt. XX, 1905, pp. 330-347; Studniczka, Jb. Kl. Alt. XVII, 1906, pp. 546- 
549; Amelung, Jb. Kil. Alt. XIX, 1907, pp. 537-538; Schréder, Jb. Arch. I. 
XXVIII, 1913, pp. 26-34. i 

‘ Best published, with adequate references in Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Grie- 
chische Vasenmalerei, I, pp. 182-187, pl. 34. Older publications are worthless 
for our present study. 
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Our interest centers, at first, in the figures of Ajax and Neop- 
tolemus which, although not copies of the Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, are inspired by them; the Ajax especially has many points 


1.—THE Vivenzio VASE: NAPLES. 
(After Furtwingler—Reichhold.) 


of resemblance: he is bearded; he leans forward and advances: 
the whole left side; in his right hand, which is drawn back, he 
holds a sword ready for the thrust, and the sword is of the type 
seen in other reproductions of the Aristogeiton; the Ajax ad- 
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vances the left arm in precisely the same way and at the same 
angle. His hand grasps the hair of Cassandra in somewhat awk- 
ward fashion: in this particular we have too good a copy of the 
Aristogeiton.'. As for differences: Ajax is clothed and armed 
with helmet, thorax, and greaves and bears a scabbard; his right 
foot is seen in profile while that of Aristogeiton was turned 
outward; and, finally, Ajax has no mantle over his arm, 
although the garment of Cassandra produces a somewhat similar 
effect. 

The Neoptolemus resembles the Harmodius only in a general 
way: he is young and beardless; he faces left, brandishing a 


FicurE 2.—FRAGMENT OF A VASE: BosToN. 


sword over his right shoulder and the sword is of the type seen 
on the Boston fragment (Fig. 2). The chief difference between 
our figure and Harmodius is that here the left arm is stretched 
forward to grasp the shoulder of Priam and thereby the left side 
of the body, rather than the right, is advanced; at the same 
time the Neoptolemus must turn his back on the spectator. He 
is further represented with long hair and is provided with hel- 
met, greaves, etc. 

That the influence of the Tyrannicides was felt here seems to 


1 It is probably without significance for the restoration of the Tyrannicides 
that the left arm of Ajax is somewhat shorter than normal. 


Jy, 
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be indicated by the fact that elsewhere Ajax does not threaten 
Cassandra with the sword, once she reaches the statue of Athena.! 
Cassandra makes no forcible resistance and Ajax has no desire 
to slay her but to bear her away captive. While it is always 
possible that pictorial representation of the Pursuit of Cassandra, 
or of the episode of Menelaus and Helen, or some similar scene 
influenced the artist of the Vivenzio vase, it is quite as easy to 
suppose that the incentive came from the famous bronze group 
in the Agora. Similarly I know of no instance in which Neop- 
tolemus attacks Priam with a sword raised above his head. In 
the usual tradition he swings the body of Astyanax before the 
aged king. There is no need of such a terrific blow as is here 
made ready, and one is somewhat disturbed by the fact that the 
sword must cut through the border of the picture before reaching 
its mark. 

Whether or not the point is well taken that in drawing our 
vase the Tyrannicides were more or less in the artist’s mind, it 
will not be out of place to examine in connection with it the vases 
which have been accepted as reflecting the bronze group. It is 
almost startling to observe the extreme divergence of the exam- 
ples (Figs. 1-5): the Skaramangé figures are directed from left to 
right with Harmodius in the lead; in the Boston fragment Har- 
modius is again in the lead although the direction is to the left; 
the Panathenaic amphora places Aristogeiton in the lead and the 
figures advance to the left; in the Wiirzburg stamnus the figures 
advance toward each other with Hipparchus between them; in 
the Vivenzio vase an entirely different scene is depicted and six 
persons are placed between the two with whom we are con- 
cerned. Differences almost as great as these are to be seen in 
almost any particular we may care to investigate. 

The Greek vase painter was not a slavish copyist but he was 
not afraid of borrowing an idea from any available source. In- 
deed it is more than likely that some vase painters had sketch 
books containing figures borrowed from the masterpieces of 
painting and sculpture that existed in the neighborhood. These 
figures, however, were seldom used exactly as they appeared in 
the copy book. Aside from conditions imposed by the subject 
matter the artist was limited by conditions of space, balance, 

1 Etruscan monuments are not to the point unless they can be shown to be 


accurate copies of Greek originals. 
5 
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harmony, and rhythm. In the Panathenaic vase (Fig. 3) Aristo- 
geiton rather than Harmodius leads because the space to be 


FiGuRE 3.—From A PANATHENAIC VASE. 


by archaeologists to the fact that there a 


rules of composition in the graphic arts as 


filled is circular and 
this arrangement is 
more satisfactory 
than that in which 
the figures are inter- 
changed. The reason 
that Harmodius is 
usually mentioned 
before Aristogeiton in 
ancient writers is that 
in this order a pleas- 
ing rhythm is pro- 
duced and in this 
order the names can 
be more readily used 
in metrical forms.! 
Nevertheless little at- 
tention has been paid 
re quite as important 
in literature. 


On the Skaramangé lecythus (Fig. 4) the space to be filled is 


FicgureE 4.—TuHe SKARAMANGA LEcyYTHUS. 


long and narrow so that the figures are separated and trees are 


added; furthermore, that Harmodius may 


not turn his back on 


1 Meier, Rém. Mitt. XX, 1905, p. 331; ef., however, Overbeck, Ber. Séchs. 


Ges. 1892, p. 36. 
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the spectator and cover his face with his raised right arm the 
painter even dared to represent him as left handed. 

On the Wiirzburg stamnus (Fig. 5) there was also a fairly long 
field for which the artist bethought him of the story and decided 
to add a figure of Hipparchus. Given Hipparchus, his dramatic 
or melodramatic instinct could not be satisfied with anything less 
than the actual despatching of the tyrant. This, of course, 
meant that a new type of Aristogeiton must be employed. 

In the Vivenzio vase the artist must compose for a zone which 
is very narrow at the top, and which is spread over an intricately 
curved surface. As the space for decoration is four or five times 
as long as it is high, there is room in it for a series of episodes or 


Ficure 5.—TuHE WiirzBuRG STAMNUS. 


for a single extended composition. Our artist chose to depict 
several episodes, but his artistic ability, which was very great, 
enabled him to bind them into a single, well-unified whole. The 
general subject matter is the Iliupersis: the centre of the field is 
occupied by Priam, the remainder by members of his household 
and by Greek warriors, save as one end tells the story of the 
flight of Aeneas. Five episodes are represented: Death of 
Priam, Rape of Cassandra, Flight of Aeneas, Capture of Andro- . 
mache, Recognition of Aethra by Acamas and Demophon. The 
artist selected the most important characters to represent stand- 
ing, their heads filling practically all the space available at the 
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top of the zone. The lower part of the field has room for numer- 
ous sitting and kneeling figures and for two or three corpses. 

So skilfully are the several episodes interwoven that one does 
not at first glance realize that they are so many. Let us see by 
what means the artist tied his groups together: the shape of 
the vase requires pyramidal arrangement of figures. In the 
Priam episode the centre of interest is the head of Priam, toward 
which are directed: the gaze of Neoptolemus, the lines of his 
sword and arms, the line of the scabbard, the lines of the left leg 
of Neoptolemus, the lines of the left leg of Astyanax, continued 
in the curved line of the back of Priam, and, finally, the lines of 
the trunk of the palm tree. But the top of the palm bends to 
the left, not as Furtwiingler would have us believe, to show how 
wild and stormy was the night, but to connect this group artis- 
tically with the next. Again, the Hecuba seated beside the altar, 
although historically belonging with the Priam episode, connects 
the Priam and Cassandra episodes by the direction of the lines of 
her drapery, by the curve of her back, by her raised right hand, 
and by facing toward the left. On the right of Priam the lines 
of the raised arm and sword of Neoptolemus tie the Priam episode 
to that of Andromache, just as the pestle of Andromache ties her 
group to that in which Aethra figures. Only on the extreme left 
is the Aeneas episode divorced effectually from the rest of the 
composition. This is as it should be, for does not this little group 
succeed in getting entirely away from the scene? 

If these points are well taken we can see how extreme must 
be the care in using any vase as a document in the history of 
Greek sculpture. The net gain to the Tyrannicides from the 
Vivenzio vase will not be large nor very positive. It does, how- 
ever, raise again the question whether the beard of Aristogeiton 
was not a pointed beard rather than the bushy one of the Strass- 
burg, Braunschweig, and Berlin restorations.' It confirms the 
type of sword in the hands of Aristogeiton in the Strassburg as 
against the Braunschweig restoration, although it supports Hau- 
ser’s contention that it should be reduced a trifle in length. Per- 
haps the greatest improvement it suggests is in the type of sword 
to be placed in the hand of Harmodius: it should be a broad 
sword, without central rib or furrow, but heavy enough to be 


1 The untrimmed appearance of the beard of Aristogeiton on the Skaramangé 
lecythus should doubtless be attributed to the haste and carelessness of the 
painter. 
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effective in the slash. The scabbard may well be of a type to 
correspond with the sword, and bound about with leather. 

Our vase affords no help as to the arrangement of the two 
figures in relation to each other, nor as to the position of the 
sword of Harmodius. In any case we must not forget that all 
our ancient reproductions of the arm and sword are flat copies, 
made in an age in which painting largely ignored the third dimen- 
sion,—when such a group as the Tyrannicides must be recom- 
posed to conform to the demands of the vase painter by whom 
perspective was hardly recognized, much less understood.! The 
sword of Harmodius in the bronze group need not have been 
parallel to the plane in which he is advancing. A restorer, work- 
ing upon casts of the Naples copy, should be able to determine 
the possibility of artistically tying the two figures together by 
swinging thé sword and arm more or less obliquely to the right or 
left. 

OLIVER M. WASHBURN. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


1Tt is for this reason that most of the vase paintings that reproduce the 
Tyrannicides display the feet in profile rather than subject the artist to the 
difficulties of foreshortening. 
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THREE UNKNOWN CHURCHES IN SPAIN 


Tuese three churches are 8. Juan de Puerto Marin, el Sepul- 
cro de Torres, and 8. Martin de Unx; all, so far as discoverable, 
quite unpublished. The first two are found on the pilgrim’s 
way: the former is indebted to the pilgrimage both going and 
coming, to workmen of southern France and to the school of 
Compostella; the second in part to the current of the Jerusalem 
pilgrimage; the third is in the half-French kingdom of Navarre.! 


I 


Puerto Marin lies in a hollow land, as though you could only 
get there by getting lost. No highway leads thither, no wheels 
can go thereby; but the government now is building a road, 
straight as a string, over hill and dale, five leagues to Lugo. The 
noble church is named in no scholar’s book, the loyal town but 
seldom in history. The archives all have perished. Florez 
records a convent, 8. Maria de Ribalogio,? built here early in the 
tenth century by the countess Ilduara and her husband Gutierre, 
the parents of 8. Rosendo. According to The Book of S. James, 
about 1120 Peter the Pilgrim was already at work on the roads, 
and was rebuilding with the help of God and good souls the bridge 
which Queen Urraca had broken down in war-time. He built 
also a hospice which he called Domus Dei. In 1126 Alfonso VII 
confirmed Dofia Urraca’s gift to him of the church of 8. Mary 
for his own maintenance during the work, and afterwards for 

1 They think at Puerto Marin that the late D. Arturo Vasquez Nufiez was 
there once, but Sr. B. F. Alonso, of the Commission of Historic Mounments, 
Orense, is sure that he published nothing about the church. They tell at 
Torres that a Frenchman driving through once saw the tower from the road, 
like the present writer, and stopped to take notes and photographs: this was 
possibly the lamented Emile Bertaux. About S. Martin de Unx, Sr. Mas of 
Barcelona, on being asked for photographs, replied regretfully that he had 
made none, as he had never read of 8. Martin in any book. 

2 Espafia Sagrada, XVII, 24. This depended on Celanova. 

3 Fita and Vinson, Le Codex de S. Jacques de Compostelle, Livre IV. 
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the up-keep of bridge and hospital.' In 1271 a certain Miguel 
Fernandez was Notario Publico del Rey in Pallares and Puerto 
Marin.2 On May 20, 1379, a cedula of King Henry was signed 
there. In 1475, on November 20, the Catholic Kings signed 
in Sarria a privilege confirming the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Knights of 8. John‘ over the encomiendas of Incio and Puerto 
Marin. Laborde, in 1808, counts Puerto Marin among the prin- 
cipal cities of Galicia.’ 

The town reckons, besides the parish church, dedicated to some 
S. John who was a bishop, a bridge-chapel, a convent, and on 


Figure 1.—PvertTo Marin. 


the farther shore of the Mifio, in a separate parish, a church dedi- 
cated to 8. Peter, of the commonest Gallegan style, timber- 
roofed, with a single apse. The noble church of 8S. Juan was 
built, probably in the thirteenth century, straight from west to 
east under one man. The townsfolk have a legend that he died 
before it was completed. It belongs to the type of Iglesias cas- 
tillas, and has a roofed loggia above the vaults, ample enough to 
accommodate the population (Fig.1). At the four corners of this 
stand sculptured doorways, one with dog-tooth, another with the 
four-petalled flower, and low parapet walls enclose the space; the 

1 Lopez Ferreiro, Historia de la Santa Apostolica Metropolitana Iglesia de 
Santiago, 1V, 75-76. 

2 Espaiia Sagrada, XLI, p. 80. 

3 Td. p. 123. 

*Campomanes, Disertaciones Historicas del Orden y Caballeria de los Teme 
plarios, p. 250. 

5 Laborde, Itineraire Descriptif de Espagne, I, 183. 
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floor is covered with earth, out of which projects what looks like 
living rock, pieces set with the strata on edge. Of the type of 
Castle-church which appears throughout southern France and 
the whole of Spain, Elne on the Mediterranean shore, and on 
the Atlantic Tuy, affording noble instances—nor may Ujué pass 
unnamed—Froissart gives a clear account :— 

“*Well,’ said the king, ‘what thing were best for me to do?’— 
‘Sir’ said the knight, ‘we shall show you: cause all your towns 
and castles on the frontier of Galice to be well kept, such as be 
of strength; and such as be of no strength, cause them to be 
beaten down: it is showed us how men of the country do fortify 
minsters, churches and steeples, and bring into them all their 
goods. Sir, surely this shall be the loss and confusion of your 
realm; for when the Englishmen ride abroad, these small 
holds, churches and steeples shall hold no while against them, 
but they shall be refreshed and nourished with such provision as 
they shall find in them, which shall further them to win all 
the residue. Therefore, sir, we say, an that ye do well, cause all 
such holds to be beaten down now while ye have leisure, and 
make a cry, that without everything be avoided into the good 
towns and into strong castles between this and the feast of All 
Saints, and else let it be forfayt and abandon it to your men of 
war, whosoever can catch it, or at the furthest by the feast of S. 
Andrew: it were better your own men had the profit thereof 
rather than your enemies.’’’! 

The style of the church is transitional, with round arches 
yielding to pointed here and there in advancing eastward, and 
over the western rose. At the eastern end of the glorious 
nave a single bay of cross-vaulting replaces the pointed barrel; 
while the next bay has flanking capitals and the beginning of 
ribs. All the windows on the north side are blocked up, and all 
the lights of the great rose save the central. This signifies that 
the architect was not used to the climate, and the structural 
forms betray that he was French. As in Auvergne, the walls of 
the nave, outside and in, are strengthened with great longitudinal 
arches; under the heads of these the window mouldings rise, 
and against the mass of them the vaulting-shafts are set. As at 
Digne, in France, the barrel vault (here of four bays) is carried 
on transverse ribs, that come down each on a single column, and 
the intermediate ribs rest on a plain cornice. A rose occupies 


1 Froissart, Chronicles of France, England and Spain, Book III, ch. 48. 
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the wall space above the sanctuary: this consists of one bay of 
barrel vault and then an apse, which outside is seen to have three 
windows, rather low down, three-quarter columns for buttresses, 
and corbels under the roof; to resemble, in short, the old central 
apse of 8S. Isidor of Leon (Fig. 2). 
In the tympanum of the north door stands a bishop with out- 
stretched arms be- 
tween two acolytes, 
who hold his pastoral 
staff and book. The 
mouldings of the 
round arch are very 
rich and include the 
dog-tooth, and some- 
thing like the beak 
moulding I have seen 
in Asturias and Eng- 
land, and also in pic- 
tures of Scythian art. 
On the fagade a great 
arch, enclosing all, 
leaves wide shallow 
pilasters at the corners 
that are really towers 
and carry fine winding 
stone stairs; of their 
emergence above I 
have spoken already. 
The immense and 
glorious rose has at 
the heart six cusps 
and six rings, then 
twelve pentagons, 
then twelve great FicurRE 2.—PvERTO MARIN: APSE. 
rounds. The mould- 
ings which enframe it are, first, the dog-tooth, and secondly 
a decoration used also on the door below, incessantly at Orense, 
and generally in Galicia,—a huge torus overlaid by cut-out 
scallops of half a circle or more. 
The drip-stone over the portal is decorated with pine-cones 
carved directly after nature, with notable pleasure in the tri- 
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dimensional diaper that the overlapping scales afford. Inside 
the order described above, lies another also found at Compostella, 
large flowers of four petals curled at the corner with a knob at 
the centre. Innermost are ranged the four-and-twenty Elders, 
as at Compostella, then at Carboeiro, Noya, etc. On the flat 
plain tympanum is set an almond-shaped glory neatly edged 
with clouds, which 
-arries the seated fig- 
ure of Christ blessing, 
with a book; this 
comes from the north 
porch at Lugo but is 
not copied directly, 
for the knees are 
drawn close together 
and the feet rest on a 
lion. On the jamb- 
brackets are a king 
and queen: the capi- 
tals and abacus are all 
Gallegan leaf-forms; 
the cornice which di- 
vides the space above 
the door is carved not 
with beasts but with 
purely decorative 
motives (Fig. 3). 
There would be 
great satisfaction in 
giving the names of 
Alfonso and Urraca 
to the figures under 
the lintel and credit- 
ing the whole to Peter 
the Pilgrim, but un- 
luckily the one thing 
we know about Puerto Marin is the history of Peter. He wassuch 
another as Pelle the Conqueror; he built a bridge and a hospital 
and worked on the roads, and he died a hundred years too soon. 
To Santiago we must refer a great deal of the decoration: the El- 
ders, the flower-motive, the long leafage on capitals, that I have 


Figure 3.—Puerto Marin: West Front. 
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elsewhere named the Gallegan cabbage, a border of leafage with 
edges curled in spirals, used at the cloister of the Sar and else- 
where. Master Matthew was directing the Compostellan school 
from 1188 till after 1217: these forms belong to him. Between 
S. Juan and Santiago the likenesses are decorative, or at any 
rate salient to the eye; the differences are structural. Though 
Santiago has the same great lateral arches to carry the weight of 
the walls, they are not, as here, the whole reliance; and at San- 
tiago the windows of the aisles are just aisle windows, as at Aul- 
nay, for instance; whereas in Puerto Marin, which has no aisles, 
they are nearer to clerestory in height and look. They are so 
treated also at Barbadelo'. The unlovely figures over the south 
door represent local talent. Though they go back to the first 
style of Compostella, and the Puerta de las Platerias, they are 
archaic by imperfection. French directly are some early forms 
of capital among the vaulting-shafts, the austere abacus there, 
the connecting cornice, and perhaps the rose window, though 
Orense and Santiago both have a western rose and.this, with the 
smaller one above the apse, becomes characteristic in a type of 
Gallegan parish church found mostly in the diocese of Orense. 
There are, moreover, a few churches in the southwest and south- 
east of France having one nave with pointed barrel vault. The 
manner of building with great arches along the side passed from 
Auvergne and Velay to the southwest, and thence into Spain: 
it might have been picked up anywhere in the pilgrimage. 

The churches of Galicia are all later than they look, but after 
the coming of the friars the style was changed: Gothic demi- 
nates in the fourteenth century, and though some decorative 
elements persist, the structural are modified. This church, which 
is furthermore uncommonly sappy and vital, belongs in the thir- 
teenth. 

II 


Torres, the seat of the ermita of el Sepulcro, stands in Navarre 
on the main road from Pampeluna to Logrofio and Burgos, via 
Estella, Viana, and Najera. When Alfonso el Batallador in 1134 
bequeathed his kingdom to the three Orders of the Temple, the 
Hospital, and the Holy Sepulchre,? the Canon Giraldo who came 
from Jerusalem in 1141 to take possession on behalf of the third, 
was unluckily sir priest and not sir knight, and in consequence 


1 Barbadelo was discussed in part in A. J. A. XX, 1916, pp. 417-419. 
2 Will in Briz Martinez, Historia de S. Juan de la Pefia, p. 806. 
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the Order in Spain was always ecclesiastical and not chivalrous. 
When Giraldo ceded his claims on the throne, Ramon Berenguer 
gave him land and goods in Calatayud next to the Mozarabic 
quarter. The Order had houses in Saragossa, Barcelona, 
Huesca, Borja, and elsewhere in Aragon. Alfonso VII carried the 
canons into Castile, having taken a fancy to them when he held 
Calatayud for a while: 
he gave them his palace 
in Logrofio. They had 
houses also in Zamora, 
Toro, Salamanca (S. 
Cristobal), and Sego- 
via, where their church, 
el Sepulcro, is usually 
called Vera Cruz and 
assigned to the Temp- 
lars.' They had two 
provinces in Spain and 
celebrated Chapters.” 
The cross of the order 
is double-barred, the 
patriarchal or cross of 
Lorraine, and ends in 
a lily. I have found 
norecord of a daughter- 
house at Torres, but 
the cross, with a differ- 
ence, is carved on the 
tympanum, and I can- 
not doubt its affiliation. 
The records of the 
town are scanty and 
unsatisfactory: near 
Figure 4.—Torres: Door. the road once stood a 
monastery, of which 
the remains could still be traced in 1802, and the entire church 
survived, of very good and firm architecture, according to 
Traggia.‘ This is not el Sepulcro, for D. Ximeno Galindez gave 
1 Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, I, 260. 
2 La Fuente, Historia Ecclesiastica de Espatia, IV, 157. 


La Fuente, Espatia Sagrada, L, xx. 
* Diccionario Geografico-Historico de Espaiia, I1, 387. 
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it to the monastery of Irache in 1100, and indeed the phrase 
implies a massive Romanesque structure. D. Ximeno was lord 
of the land. In 1341 the town council had bought its freedom 
and rights from his successor in the centuries, D. Alvar Diaz de 
Medrano, but could not agree about dividing up the plough- 
land, and the town lapsed into the power of the king.' Through 
all these events, and 
the writing of history, 
the chapel, it seems, 
stood unmolested and 
unnoticed. The par- 
ish church is dedi- 
cated to 8S. Peter. 

The conjectural 
date for the building 
falls after 1200 for 
various reasons; in 
especial, first, for the 
structural use of 
pointed arches, and 
further for the Par- 
mesan influence dis- 
coverable. Outside, 
the wall-arcade is 
pointed, and noble 
windows fill the centre 
of each bay: the door 
is a low arch one-third 
of a circle, the abacus 
at the jambs carved 
with a leaf, and the 
drip-stone with the dog-tooth. The corbels under the roof are 
fluted in four scallops, and the cornice is a shallow hollow in 
which lie balls—a not uncommon Romanesque motive. The 
lantern, floored and blocked up like that at S. Cruz dela Seros, 
has a small round-headed window in alternate faces, and at the 
west a door opens towards the staircase turret. The roof, like 
that of the Templars’ church at Eunate, consists of heavy flags 
of stone, well sunk in mortar. Steps lead across this, from 
the lantern door to that of the staircase turret which opens below 
into the church (Figs. 4, 5). 


1 Yangiias, Diccionario de Antigiiidades del Reino de Navarra, III, 388. 


Ficure 5.—Torres: East Enp. 
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Inside, a low stone bench runs around the octagon, and the 
shafts of the lowest range have disappeared, but their capitals, 
billet-moulded, project from a string-course of the same pattern, 
and on these descend the upper columns. The interior is vaulted 
with ribs that pass across and leave an open star at the centre 
(Fig. 6): this same motive Street! noted at Salamanca in a cloister 
/ chapel and I at Las 
Huelgas de Burgos. 
It is Mudejar.2. The 
ribs come down on 
the shafts just named, 
at the corners, and on 
corbels, fluted like 
those without, in the 
middle of each side. 
The nearest thing 
that I know to these, 
is the corbelling at 
the chapel in the gar- 
den at Celanova, 
where also Moorish 
slaves were probably 
employed. The Mo- 
zarabic quarter at 
Calatayud may have 
supplied the workmen 
here. In the vault 
are eight tiny win- 
dows of pierced stone, 
crowned with Mude- 
jar cusping like much 
at Toledo, and by 
tabernacles, ‘‘ heaven- 
ly Jerusalems,” like 
those of the school 
of Chartres: these also occur on the church of D. Alfonso’s 
bequest to the Templars at Sangiiesa. Where the curve of 
the dome and the wall outside meet, the window is pierced. 


Figure 6.—Torres: DoME AND VAULTING. 


1 Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, II, 103. 
2 Just such another adorns the church of S. Miguel at Almazadn near Soria. 
Cf. Rabal, Soria in Espaiia, sus Menumentos y Artes, p. 388, plate. 
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At the entrance to the sanctuary (Fig. 7), where under a pointed 
arch a narrow section of pointed barrel vault precedes the semi- 
dome, stand two columns with well-moulded bases and storied 
‘apitals: on the north side the Deposition, Nicodemus withdraw- 
ing a nail from the hand of Christ (Fig. 8),! on the south the 
empty Sepulchre left 
after the Resurrec- 
tion, with the wind- 
ing-sheet trailing out, 
as at Arles. 

The vaulting capi- 
tals are derived from 
Byzantine, Roman, 

Oriental, and com- 

mon Romanesque 

sources, those of the 

apse from Parma and 

Provence. Master 

Benedetto’s Baptis- 

tery at Parma, begun 

in 1196, by its rising 

walls may have in- 

fluenced the struc- 

ture. At Estella, 

back on the same 

road, the church of 

8S. Sepulchre has a 

lintel carving of the 

Last Supper which 

belongs with the Par- 

ma-Modena-Pistoia 

group: there pilgrims 

had passed, and FicguRE 7—TorREs: SANCTUARY ARCH. 

passed on what they 

saw. The windows pierced at the point where a plane surface 

is tangential to a curved surface, can be matched only in two 

places that I know, in the square-faced apses of S. Cruz? de la 

Seros, near Jaca, in Aragon, and in those of the Terra di Bari. 
1 For the discussion of this rare motive v. A. Kingsley Porter, A. J. A. XIX, 


1915, p. 148, note 1. 
2Street, /. c. II, 173. 
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Jaca lies on the Camino Frances and 8S. Cruz is in the direct 
path of messengers passing between S. Juan de la Pefia and 
Italy. It is likely then that this device comes with the Jerus- 
alem pilgrims, since it is found only on their road. Between 
the Order in Spain 
and the Order in 
Palestine, travel 
would be frequent. 


III 


S. Martin de Unx 
is a town in Navarre, 
due east from Tafalla, 
on the way to the 
pilgrimage church of 
Ujué. A good motor 
road runs all the way 
from the railroad to 
the shrine, passing 
through §S. Martin, 
but this church, which 
is the parroquia, occu- 
pies the arz, the crest 
of the hill, and ap- 
parently tourist 
has cared to climb the 
steep and stony 
streets of the little 
city. The place was 
walled once with an 
upper and a _ lower 
gate.. The parish 
Ficure 8.—Torres: CapiraL, THE DEPOSITION. church de arriba (as 

at Lerida, there is 
another de abajo) was once, probably, all fortified, and still 
keeps a stern, rather narrow western tower against the nave. 
It is entered beneath this tower by a square porch with fine 
square ribs in quadripartite vaulting, and a twelfth century 
door with two shafts in each jamb. A curious tangled pattern 
is set above the jambs proper; above the shafts one capital on 


1Diccionario Geografico-Historico, II, pp. 298-299. 
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the north shows leaves, and the other S. Martin and the beggar; 
those on the south, Samson tearing the lion, and a man fighting 
two demon-monsters with his sword. 

Inside, it has nave and aisles of four bays, a strong high pointed 
barrel vault at the centre, then a drop to the sanctuary, with a 
small window deeply splayed in the bit of eastern wall, a round 
barrel-vaulted sanctuary, and shallow semi-dome. The capitals 
are enormous and rather barbarous, overlaid so thickly, some 
with small leaves and others with curled tadpoles, that the effect 
is Churrigurresque. The south aisle is groined and has a small 
pointed door at the west; the north aisle is of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for three bays, and then ribbed, quadripartite, with a sac- 
risty of the same construction beyond. The east ends of the aisles 
are square, without apses; this is probably due to the steep fall 
of the ground without. The piers are oblong north and south, 
very heavy, the arches mostly round, although the western one 
is pointed. As usual in Spanish parochial churches, there is no 
transept. 

In the floor of the sanctuary, just before the pulpit, a trap- 
door reveals a good stone winding stair that descends into a 
crypt. The capitals are cruder than those above, also less 
regional; some show leaf-tips, some human or lion’s heads, 
with small bodies. There are three aisles of four bays, and the 
eastern corners are curved to follow the curve of the apse, and 
had windows, of which the northern is built up within, and I 
think blocked by the hill-side without. The vault is groined, all 
arches are round. What the crypt recalls is not, of course, the 
confessio of Italian and Catalan churches (for instance Verona, 
Modena, Barcelona, Vallbona de las Monjas) but such French 
building as 8. Germain of Auxerre and 8. Eutrope of Saintes. 

The same style, in vaults, capitals, and sculpture, I saw in the 
older parts of the church at Aybar, revealed almost miraculously 
by a fire only a few years ago. Now from Sangiiesa Aybar lies 
only an hour away behind a good horse, but the architecture is 
incredibly unlike. These two hill-top churches preserve the un- 
modified Spanish of the twelfth century, that on the river,' what 
the pilgrims brought. 

GEORGIANA GoppARD KING. 

Bryn Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA, 

January, 1918. 
1 Sangiiesa was discussed in part in A.J.A. XIX, 1915, pp. 259-262. 
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THREE FRENCH GOTHIC TAPESTRIES HITHERTO 
KNOWN AS THE “BAILLEE DES ROSES” 


VI] 


INCLUDED in the collection of tapestries in the Metropolitan 
Museum are three of unusual interest and beauty, well known to 
collectors and scholars and even to the general public. They 
have been reproduced many a time, they have been discussed 
and described in many books and periodicals, and in each pub- 
lication looked upon as being among the most important speci- 
mens tapestry weaving has ever produced. Considering the 
vast amount of curiosity aroused by these tapestries and the 
place they already occupy in literature it would seem that noth- 
ing could be added to their history. This, however, is not the 
case, and if I take the opportunity to discuss them again in these 
pages it is simply because I desire to call attention to some his- 
torical facts which will throw a new light on their meaning and 
abolish the name “ Baillée des Roses” by which they are now 
generally known in America. It seems essential first to pass in 
review the most important opinions expressed concerning them 
since the day they became known to the public. 

It was at the exhibition of the French Primitives in Paris in 
1904 that they first aroused universal admiration and recognition. 
They then belonged to the collection of M. Sigismund Bardac 
and were lent by him to the Louvre where among many master- 
pieces they retained their place of honor. Henri Bouchot, the 
noted French authority on the subject, devoted to them a careful 
study and was the first to detect their close relationship to the 
works of Fouquet. In fact he even gives an undeniable proof 
of this relationship in associating them with Fouquet’s famous 
miniature which represents the court trial of the Duke of Alengon, 
presided over by Charles VII himself. Later in the discussion 
we shall have occasion to return to this miniature. Bouchot, 
however, merely pointed out the likeness and went no further; 


1 Henri Bouchot, Exposition des Primitifs Frangais, Paris, 1904, pl. XXTX. 
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he did not mention the significance of the background repre- 
sented and did not arrive at any definite conclusion concerning 
the tapestries themselves. Other French critics writing at about 
the same time and even later were less explicit. Among them is 
Georges Lafenétre who treats the subject in his article in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts' and again in his book on French Primi- 
tives.2 All he tries to do is to bring out the artistic qualities 
displayed in these tapestries. Jules Guiffrey, one of the writers 
best informed on the subject of tapestries, classes them in the 
series of the “Conversations Galantes’” and considers that their 
principal interest consists in the exact information they give us 
on the costumes of the time. He makes no attempt to interpret 
the background but merely criticises the strangeness of the 
vertical lines, adding: ‘‘ Nos tapissiers ne reculaient devant aucune 
audace.’”’* I shall come back to this particular background and 
explain its real meaning, as it forms the principal object of this 
study. 

When in 1909 The Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired the 
tapestries in question, there appeared in the Bulletin* an article 
about them discussing at length their subject and artistic value. 
Among other comments the Bulletin says: 

“The hangings picture for us an interesting custom of the 
period of Charles VII, when Agnés Sorel was in favor, a custom 
described by Larousse in the Grand dictionnaire universel as fol- 
lows: ‘The Baillée des roses was an hommage which the peers of 
France owed until about the end of the sixteenth century to the 
Parlement and consisted in themselves presenting roses in April, 
May, and June when they called the roll. Foreign princes, car- 
dinals, princes of the blood, children of France whose peerages 
are found in the jurisdiction of the Parlement owed this hom- 
mage. This is the manner in which it was rendered: they chose 
a day when there was an audience in the great chamber and the 
peer who was presenting the baillée had all the chambers of the 
Parlement hung with flowers and sweet smelling herbs before 
the audience. He gave a splendid breakfast to the presidents, 
councillors, clerks and henchmen of the court, then he came into 
each chamber, having borne before him a great silver basin filled 

1Gaz. B.-A. XXXI, 1904, pp. 461-462. 

2 Georges Lafenétre, L’ exposition des Primitifs Francais, 1904, p. 24. 

3 Jules Guiffrey, Les tapisseries du XII® a la fin du XVJ® siecle, p. 73. 

*B. Metr. Mus., September, 1909. 
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Figure 1.—Frencu Gotruic Tapestry: METROPOLITAN Museum. 


not only with bouquets of pinks, roses, and other flowers, either 
natural or made of silk, as many as there were officers, but also 
with as many crowns enhanced with his arms. After this hom- 
mage he held audience in the great chamber, then the mass was 
said, the hautboys played and continued to play before the presi- 
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dent during dinner. There was no subaltern officer down to him 
who wrote the register who did not receive his due of roses. The 
origin of this custom is unknown, but it existed not only at the 
Parlement of Paris but also at all the other Parlements of the 
kingdom, especially that of Toulouse.’”’ 

Before entering into any discussion concerning the paragraph 
cited above it is interesting to, note that there appeared simul- 
taneously two publications in New York, reproducing with some 
enlargements and comments the account in the Metropolitan 
Museum Bulletin which, as we shall see, has no relation to the 
subject of the tapestries. 

Mr. George Leland Hunter in his book on tapestries reproduces 
the hangings in question.' After explaining the custom of the 
Baillée des Roses he adds: ‘‘ The tapestries before us picture this 
Baillée des Roses most quaintly. On wide vertical bands of 
green, white, and red, strewn with rose foliage and flowers, appear 
ladies and gentlemen in XV century costumes of great variety 
and interest.” 

Another writer, Helen Churchill Candee, says: “‘ The tapestries 
represent a custom of France in the time when Charles VII 

had as his favourite the fascinating Agnes Sorel. During the 
late spring when roses of France are in fullest flower, various 
peers of France had as political duty to present to each member 
of the Parlement a rose when the members answered in response 
to roll call. The greatest chamber where the body met was for 
the occasion transformed into a bower; vines and sprays of roses 
covered all the grim walls, as the straying vines in the tapestry 
reveal. . . . Our tapestries show the figures of ladies and 
gentlemen present at this pretty ceremony.” 

I do not know what were the sources upon which Mrs. Candee 
based her conclusions that ‘‘ vines and sprays of roses covered all 
the grim walls, as the straying vines in the tapestry reveal,” 
or that ‘‘our tapestries show the figures of ladies and gen- 
tlemen present at this pretty ceremony.” Probably these are 
her own deductions. It is interesting to notice that both Mrs. 
Candee and Mr. Hunter seem to have accepted the explana- 
tion of the subject given in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum without any critical examination as to its validity. Be- 

1 George Leland Hunter, Tapestries, their Origin, History and Renaissance, 


1912, p. 376. 
2 Helen Churchill Candee, The Tapestry Book, 1912, p. 42. 
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fore them the Metropolitan Museum received the short statement 
accompanying the tapestries when they came from Paris, without 
questioning it, although in none of the criticisms which appeared 
in Paris was the custom of Baillée des Roses mentioned in con- 
nection with these hangings. It is true that none of the French 


Figure 2.—FrencH Gotuic Tapestry: METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


writers brought out the real meaning of the background of the 
tapestries which, as we shall see, adds much to an understanding 
of them, but these writers, if they contributed little to the inter- 
pretation of the background, at least did not commit the error of 
imputing to the tapestries a meaning they never had. 
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In the first place it must be noted that the Baillée des Roses 
has no special connection with the time of Charles VII. Ac- 
cording to both Larousse’s Grand dictionnaire universel and the 
Grande Encyclopédie it was an homage which, until about the end 
of the sixteenth century, the peers of France owed to the Parle- 
ment, and A. Chéruel in his Dictionnaire historique des institu- 
tions . . . dela France' speaks of it as one of the feudal dues: 
“The Peers of France offered roses to the Parlement of Paris in 
April, May, and June. The Parlement which represented the 
King, received this homage as sign of its suzerainty.”’ It is 
probable that the Baillée des Roses became a custom when the 
Parlement of Paris was independently and definitely constituted, 
which occurred about 1328, although it may already have been 
known before that time. 

In the next place this feudal ceremony has nothing to do with 
the tapestries themselves. What they represent is not the cus- 
tom of the Parlements of France known as the Baillée des Roses 
but simply ladies and gentlemen of the court displayed against 
a background which shows the personal emblems of Charles VII. 

We know that the colors of Charles VII were red, white, and 
green. In.the ‘Comptes de L’Argenterie du Roi” we read a 
convincing proof of this: ““. . . Pour une ceinture de broderie 
faite de fil d’or de Fleurance et de Soye Rouge, Blanche et Vert, en 
maniére d’une terrasse de laquelle sault (s’éléve) une fleur de Mar- 
guerite pour servir a mettre autour d’un chaperon couvert de velours 
gris”; and “*. . .d Monseigneur Charles fils du Roi pour une 
chaisne d’or faite a chainon d’or esmaillé aux couleurs et devises du 
Roy, c'est d savoir Rouge, Blanc et Vert. 

As for the rose-bush, it also was a personal emblem of Charles 
VII. We learn this from records of the time and we see the rose 
bush on medals of his reign. An account of royal New Year 
gifts in 1454 reads: “‘. . . A Gilbert Jehan, orfévre du roi, notre 
sire, pour quatre marcs, trois gros et vingt karats, mis et employiez 
en menues estrennes d’or faictes en facon d’un rosier, lesquelles le dit 
seigneur a données, audit premier jour de l’an a plusieurs de ses 
officiers. . . .% Inanother account of 1458 we read: ‘‘ Pour 

1A. Chéruel, Dictionnaire historique des institutions . . . dela France, 
1884, s. v., Redevances féodales. 

2 Auguste Jal, Dictionnaire critique de biographie et d’ histoire, 1867, p. 437. 

*Vallet de Viriville, ‘Médaille frappée & la monnaie sous Charles VII en 
souvenir de l’expulsion des Anglais en 1451 et années suivantes,’ Annuaire de la 
Société francaise de numismatique, 1867, p. 224. 
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18 aulnes de drap vert et 6 aulnes 3 de fin blanchet qui est de l’un 
et de l'autre 24 aulnes 3, delivré d Jean Cochet, brodeur et varlet de 
chambre du roy, pour faire tailler et asseoir a bordeure, sur chacune 
des manches desdites robes, un escot a branches garnies de feuilles de 
rosier, ad la devise accoutumée du roy, notre sire, (pour les robes 
distribuées & 99 menus officiers de l’hétel). . . .”! Onmedals 
made to commemorate the expulsion of the English from France 
we see the emblem of the rose-bush repeated several times.? 

In addition to these convincing facts there is also the one 
pointed out by Bouchot, in regard to Fouquet’s miniature, men- 
tioned above. ‘It is interesting to recall in a few words the his- 
tory of this painting. In 1458 the Vicar of Haubervilliers near 
St. Denis finished for Etienne Chevalier, treasurer of Charles VII, 
the philosophical dissertation, “‘Le cas des nobles malheureux,”’ 
by Boccaccio. Jean Fouquet was engaged to illuminate it. 
At this time the famous trial of Jean duc d’Alengon, was taking 
place in the Chateau de St. Georges in Vendéme.* Fouquet had 
the ingenious idea of using a representation of this for a frontis- 
piece. He shows us the Hall of the Bed of Justice where the trial 
occurs. Charles VII presides. The hangings of the hall have a 
background identical with the one in the Museum tapestries. The 
colors of the King, red, white, and green, are alternately repeated 
and his emblem, the rose-bush, is strewn on this surface. In- 
stead, however, of the ladies and gentlemen seen in our tapes- 
tries, there are on each side the arms of France supported by 
two white stags with golden crowns around their necks.‘ 

The miniature was made in 1458. Our tapestries were prob- 
ably made a few years earlier, before the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The same background with the personal colors and 
emblem of Charles VII occurs in both. Evidently both sets of 
tapestries were made by order of the King, and quite possibly the 


! Vallet de Viriville, ‘ Médaille frappée 4 la monnaie sous Charles VII en 
souvenir de l’expulsion des Anglais en 1451 et années suivantes,’ Annuaire de 
la Société frangaise de numismatique, p. 225, note 1, and Jal, op. cit. p. 492. 

2 Annuaire de la Société frangaise de numismatique, 1867, pl. XII, fig. 1A; 
p. 215, pl. XIII, no. 2A; p. 216, pl. XIV, nos. 3 and 4; pl. XV, no. 6A; pl. XVI, 
no. 8B. See also F. Mazzerolle, Les médailleurs frangais du XV au milieu du 
XVII siecle, III, pl. 1; and Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique, XIV, pl. II. 

3 See concerning this trial: Curmer, Oeuvre de Jean Fouquet, II, p. 1, and Viri- 
ville in Annuaire de la Société francaise de numismatique, 1867, p. 225, note 1. 

4See for the explanation of the white stags: Curmer, op. cit. II, p. 7. The 
frontispiece is reproduced in the same book, 
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ones in the Museum for his favorite Agnés Sorel. This supposi- 
tion is rendered plausible, first, by the background and, second, 
by the great resemblance of the lady in one of the tapestries 
(Plate VI) to the Virgin of Melun in the Antwerp Museum. 
This Virgin, as we know, was painted by Fouquet and is sup- 
posed to represent Agnés Sorel. These coincidences point to 
Fouquet as the designer of the cartoons for our tapestries. A 
close examination of the types represented seems to confirm this 
supposition for we see indeed a great similarity between them 
and the figures in several works of Fouquet, e.g., in the Book of 
Hours of Etienne Chevalier and in the frontispiece before men- 
tioned. Bouchot, as we have already pointed out, noticed in 
these tapestries a likeness to Fouquet’s work, but thought the 
drawing inferior to his. However, as he himself says, “‘Might. 
not this be the fault of the weavers?” With the explanation 
here given of the background I have additional evidence that the 
tapestries were made after Fouquet and that they were most 
probably ordered by Charles VII for Agnés Sorel. 

Though I have emphasized their historical value, which is 
clearly of great importance, their artistic qualities are none the 
less remarkable. They are of the best period of French weaving 
when the Gothic decorative qualities were at their height. 
They belong to a series known as ‘Conversations Galantes”’ 
and are probably fragments of a greater ensemble. Backgrounds 
composed of long three-colored stripes strewn with flowers are 
known to have been represented in other tapestries of the fif- 
teenth century. Among them were tapestries with the arms of 
Charles de Bourbon, as is shown by a drawing in the Portfolio de 
Gaigniéres.' These tapestries, however, showed the colors some- 
times adopted by members of the royal family which were red, 
white, and blue,? instead of the personal colors of Charles VII 
which were red, white, and green. Several miniatures of the 
fifteenth century also show similarly decorated backgrounds.* 
Later, as we know, the long multicolored stripes disappear and 
they are replaced by a uniform dark background strewn with 

1R,. Art Anc. Mod. 1913, p. 13. Article by Bertaux on the exhibition in 
the Hétel Sagan in 1913. 

2 See Jal, op. cit. p. 437: “Couleurs du duc de Berry, dauphin de Viennois, 
régent du royaume (1419). Le duc de Berry portait les 3 couleurs qui com- 
posent aujourd’hui le Pavillon frangais, le Bleu, le Blanc et le Rouge.” 


3 See the Chronicles of England, France, Spain . . ._ by Sir John Frois- 
sart. Translation by Thomas Johnes. Vol. II, pp. 495, 602, 699. 
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various flowers and leaf-work, diversified by little birds and ani- 
mals. 

The costumes themselves are of the greatest interest. They 
are minutely and exactly portrayed. In a great number of other 
tapestries of the time with which it is interesting to compare 
our hangings, we can admire the same exactness. Those of the 
Berne Museum are the most important.! Nowhere, however, is 
there more charm and freshness than in the hangings we are 
reproducing, especially in the lady presumably representing 
Charles VII’s favorite, the beautiful Agnés Sorel. 

STELLA RUBINSTEIN. 

New York, N. Y. 


1 Jubinal. Les anciennes tapisseries historiées, vol. II. Compare particu- 
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NOTES ON THE SERVIAN WALL 


[Puate VII] 


A.—A GATEWAY IN THE Forum Boarium. Ut magnam Herculis 
aram amplecteretur. Tacitus, Ann. XII, 24 

THE old controversy as to why the pomerium did not follow 
the Servian wall over the Aventine ought to be settled by Pro- 
fessor Merrill’s simple answer that there was no Servian wall on 
the Aventine.' Indeed his arguments are valid even if by ‘“‘Serv- 
ian wall’”’ we understand an actual stone rampart and not merely 
earthen breastworks. But if that old wall of the regal period 
was actually made of stone, as now seems likely, and if it did 
not encircle the Aventine but only the city of the four regions, 
there ought to be some trace of it between the Porta Capena and 
the Tiber. Indeed it is very likely that the famous blocks of 
“‘cappellaccio’’—the dark gray, flaky tufa cut in low flat slabs— 
on the southwestern escarpment of the Palatine, and the two 
fragmentary walls of the same material that came to view above 
the “‘Scalae Caci”’ in 1907 belonged to such a city wall. 

There was furthermore a gateway with a section of wall some 
forty meters south of S. Maria in Cosmedin which may have been 
a survival of this original Servian wall. In the Notizie degli Scavi 
of 1886 (p. 274) Lanciani gives a very brief description of it, 
which Borsari? repeated after the wall had been destroyed. Itwas 
un grande arco costrutto di grandi blocchi di tufo cinereo, 3.30 meters 
wide (Lanciani); and Borsari thought that it was the Porta Trige- 
mina of the Servian (Aventine) wall. The Trigemina it could 
hardly have been, for that gate continued in use, while the arch 
in question was built over with opus reticulatum in the late repub- 
lic or early empire. It also was probably not a triumphal or 
honorary arch since its dimensions—just twelve Italic feet— 
would indicate a structure of the fourth century or earlier.* By 

1 Cl. Phil. 1909, pp. 420 ff. 

2 B. Com. Rom. 1888, p. 21. 

’ The arco di grandi blocchi discovered may of course be a rebuilding of an 
older gateway in better material but of the same dimensions. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 17: 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXII (1918), No. 2. ‘oO 
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the process of elimination it ought to be the gateway of an early 
city wall other than the Aventine rampart. The position serves 
excellently for the lower and last gate of our hypothetical wall of 
the “‘four regions,” which in dropping from the Palatine would 
naturally swing somewhat southward to include the more im- 
portant part of the Forum Boarium. This line also proves to 
coincide with the southern section of what Tacitus calls the Pala- 
tine pomerium, which, though it be an antiquarian vagary, was 
probably based in part upon some visible evidence of a wall. 
His interesting words are: A foro boario ubi aereum tauri simu- 
lacrum aspicimus . . . sulcus designandi oppidi coeptus, ut 
magnam Herculis aram amplecteretur (Ann. XII, 24). It is diffi- 
cult to see what the “‘pomerium”’ is doing in that region if it is 
not following a wall a considerable distance away from the Pala- 
tine.’ 

This ancient gateway, if such it was, apparently arched the 
old Via Ostiensis and was therefore not disturbed for centuries, 
though the new gateway of the Aventine wall, the Porta Trige- 
mina, became the entrance to the city. In Augustus’ day of 
course the embankment was regulated in this district, the docks 
enlarged below and above the Porta, and presumably the street 
was resurveyed to the new plans. Then the archway was aban- 


doned and used for other purposes, as is proved by the reticulate 
masonry found about it. 

Perhaps after the long succession of arguments presented by 
latterday skeptics it requires a word of explanation to justify 
one’s still having faith in a Servian wall, that is to say, a wall of 
stone built before the Republic around the city of the four regions, 


1 Piganiol, Mél. Arch. Hist. 1909, p. 132, is inclined to identify the arch with 
the “Porta Minucia” mentioned only by Festus. Though his proposed line 
for the “Servian wall’ seems impossible, there is a peculiar coincidence between 
Tacitus’ reference to the aereum tauri simulacrum and the note in Livy (IV, 16, 
2) that Minucius bove aurato (=gilded horns) extra portam Trigeminam est 
donatus. Senator Lanciani in answer to an appeal for additional information 
wrote me: ‘As far as I can remember the arch discovered Aug. 1886 on the 
borderline of the f. boarium was built of that kind of grey tufa the quarries of 
which have been since discovered in the vigna Querini”’ i.e. “cappellaccio,”’ cf. 
B. Com. Rom. 1872, p.6 If this be so, the arch ought to be dated before the 
Gallic fire. It is a pity that Delbriick did not discuss this structure in his gen- 
eral treatment of early arches (Hellenistische Bauten, II, pp. 60 ff.). It might 
have saved him from an untenable position. What a misfortune too, that no 
photograph or drawing was made of what seems to have been among the most 
interesting architectural fragments of Republican construction. 
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I am inclined to think that the best confutation of these argu- 
ments would consist in a week’s open-minded observation in the 
museum of the Villa Giulia. That at least drives home the con- 
viction that during the last dozen years we have failed to do 
justice to the power and splendor of the Rome of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. Not only was Rome then mistress of a richer territory 
than any Etruscan city, but even many of her subject cities like 
Velitrae, Satricum, and Lanuvium possessed works of art that 
would have pleased the Athenians of that day. To be sure, the 
fifth century lost her much of this splendor, and the fourth cen- 
tury more than once threatened to annihilate her, but the sixth 
century city possessed both the wealth and the ability requisite 
for such a work. Veii, a less powerful city, had massive walls at 
that period as excavations are now proving, and Signia, a colony 
of Rome, was more strongly fortified than the most boastful page 
of Livy would claim for Rome. If Rome had not had a strong 
wall before the fifth century, then at least one must have been 
built, for then the Aequi and Volsci took half her domain and 
seized the strategic positions on the Alban hills whence they 
could march to the gates of Rome in a few hours. Veii too, 
with which there was a constant feud, lay only four hours distant. 
A strong wall was then essential to her existence. 

The arguments that have carried the day for the skeptics are 
hardly valid. It was not a plausible procedure to belittle the 
sixth century city because the fourth century city was demon- 
strably weak. It was hardly worth constant repetition that the 
Gauls could not have taken Rome so rapidly if she had been 
fortified: we do not know the circumstances of the capture. 
Finally, the arguments of Pinza,' based upon a few relatively late 
tombs found inside the cincture of the walls, do not prove much. 
Indeed we do not actually know where the pomerium was, for 
recent excavations have revealed at least three diverse walls of 
different periods along a part of the Quirinal hill.2 It may even 
be that after the expulsion of the Etruscans the Romans lost 
interest in an institution primarily foreign and temporarily dis- 
regarded it for strategic or economic reasons. It is not very 
likely that the military authorities who then had to adapt the 
fortifications of the city against new enemies and new methods 
of attack kept religiously to the line once drawn by an Etruscan 


1 Restated in B. Com. Rom. 1912, p. 85. 
2Not. Scav. 1907, p. 505; Graffunder in Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Rom, 1026. 
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augur. We cannot even be sure that burial within the walls 
would be wholly avoided under such circumstances. There are 
accordingly no firm arguments against the tradition of a sixth 
or seventh century wall, whereas a consideration of political 
circumstances strongly supports it. 


B.—TuHeE ARCHES IN THE WALL. Tetxav émioxeve?s Kal 
unxaviara édicravov. Appian, Bell. Civ. I, 66. 

The prominent section of the wall upon the Aventine' is full of * 
curiosities that have enticed many to attempt interpretations. 
Most of the stone is of the yellow granular variety cut in large 
blocks that vary from 52 to 60 centimeters in height, and proba- 
bly belong to the original Aventine wall. However, there was 
later a rebuilding in thin white mortar with an addition of some 
brown tufa blocks that are bossed in a late manner. The wall 
is partly set in and supported by concrete which dates from the 
time of the rebuilding, as is shown by the manner in which it 
fills the cavities beneath protruding biocks. The most striking 
peculiarity is the arch 3.55 m. (12 Roman feet) wide, and half as 
high, the sill of which was 34 feet above the foot of the wall when 
Middleton measured it. Platner does not think that the arch 
has anything to do with the wall, but Middleton’s judgment is 
that it has “‘every sign of being contemporaneous with the rest 
of the wall.’”’ Middleton is probably right, for the same white 
lime seems to be used in both parts, the arch does not seem to 
break into the masonry of the wall, and, what seems to me con- 
clusive, a peculiar fine brown tufa with greenish spots that I 
have found in situ in only one narrow stratum of Monte Verde 
occurs in all three parts mentioned, that is, in the arch and in 
the concrete, as well as in the main wall. 

This characteristic tufa, if studied with care, may prove a 
valuable criterion for purposes of chronology. Without an 
opportunity to carry observations farther I can only give my 
present impression that it is usually found in buildings which 
date between 120 and 60 B.c. The use of the concrete without 
reticulate facing would indicate the same general period, while 
the concrete itself (large lumps thrown loosely into very friable 
mortar made, probably, from the gritty Tiber-sand nearby) 
answers to the description of pre-Sullan concretes given in Miss 

' Illustrated in Platner, p. 113; Middleton, I, 140,—who saw a part of & 
second arch; Graffunder, Klio, 1911, p. 89. 
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Van Deman’s analytical list.! All this agrees excellently with 
the statement of Appian under date of 87 B.c. that the senatorial 
party facing an attack upon the city by the forces of Cinna and 
Marius “fortified the city with trenches, repaired the walls, and 
planted engines on them”’ (Bell. Civ. I, 66). It may well be then 
that this fragment is a portion of the restoration to which Appian 
has reference, and furthermore that the arch was intended for 
the use of the artillery? to which he refers. 

We know of two other arches at least which may have served 
the same purpose as the one on the Aventine. In the courtyard 
of the Palazzo Antonelli which opens upon the Piazza Magna- 
napoli there is also a portion of the “‘Servian wall” which contains 
an unexplained arch.’ Here, too, a wall of yellow granular tufa 
has been rebuilt with the aid of a stronger tufa, a stone of which 
I have not yet learned the source, but which resembles that of 
the inner walls of the Tabularium. This, then, like the Aventine 
arch, is a later addition to the wall, and the later stones show 
traces of bossing as do many of those on the Aventine. Unfor- 
tunately I did not have access to the concrete below the base 
which might settle the date of the reconstruction. 

Finally Comm. Boni found the disjecta membra of an arch 
built into a late reconstruction of the wall near the railway sta- 
tion (Not. Scav. 1910, p. 499). Though the arch was destroyed 
and even the remains of it are now gone, yet from his incidental 
remark that these blocks were better preserved than the rest, 
from the measurements which he gives, and from the proximity 
to an important gateway, we may conclude that the arch proba- 
bly resembled that of the Aventine in style, date, and purpose. 
Perhaps we are justified then in supposing that the repairs to 
which Appian refers consisted in reérecting fallen portions of the 
wall, replacing weak blocks with harder ones, buttressing thin 
spots with concrete, and on the flanks of gateways setting in 
engines of defence which were to be manipulated through arched 
openings. It may be in place to add the suggestion that the 


'Van Deman, A.J.A. 1912, p. 245. 

? Parker, Hills of Rome, pl. XXI, says of this arch that “it is supposed to 
have served as an embrasure for a catapult.’’ He does not refer to Appian 
and he supposes that the structure dates from Hannibalic days, which is of 
course impossible. 

3 See B. Com. Rom. 1876, p. 36; Jordan, I, p. 209; Graffunder, Klio, 1911, 
p. 101; Delbriick, Hell. Bauten, II, p. 60. 
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famous moat mentioned by Dionysius, which some excavators 
find, while others fail to do so, may in part be the work referred 
to by Appian in this passage. 


C.—REPAIRS DURING THE Wars. Nihil absurdius; urbem 
tu relinqguas! Cicero, ad. Att. VII, 11, 3. 

There followed a season of civil war when Rome could hardly 
have allowed weaknesses in the ramparts to remain for long. 
Sulla’s return in 84 B.c was surely anticipated; when Cicero 
forced Catiline out in 63 he doubtless took every effective meas- 
ure to keep him out; and though we do not hear about it in our 
fragmentary reports, we may be sure that Pompey and the senate 
buttressed! every lax point before Caesar crossed the Rubicon— 
for, whatever Pompey’s purpose may have been, the senators 
had no intention of abandoning the city until compelled. The 
astonishment of Cicero at Pompey’s withdrawal indicates that 
the city was generally supposed to be defensible (ad. Ait. VII, 
11,3). There is indeed a curious piece of unexplained construc- 
tion which I am prone to attribute to this very time. It is oppo- 
site the railway station near the Via Volturno and was hastily 
described in the B. Com. Rom. 1876, p. 171, and somewhat inac- 
curately sketched on Plate XVIII of the same number (upper 
left-hand corner).2 Referring to the fragment marked C'!, Lan- 
ciani reports that the opus quadratum served as a support for a 
wall of reticulate work, whose purpose, however, he does not 
discuss. Indeed that concrete wall with its reticulate backing 
and stone front (Lanciani found about another meter of tufa 
blocks) measured at least 17 feet through, a wall that could not 
be used for any building imaginable in this region at the time 
this wall was made. Apparently the whole structure is a tower 
or a portion of a strongly reénforced wall of the main ramparts. 
What we actually have is this: the usual wall of granular yellow 
tufa 2.40 m. thick, then a vacant space of 0.80—0.90 m., then a 
concrete wall 3.80 m. thick, lined on the outside with a row of 
large tufa blocks which, as said above, continued at least one 
meter farther out when first found. 

The mortar is of the gray unclean kind that is usually found 

‘City walls were rebuilt throughout Italy about this time, cf. C. 7. L. X, 6238 
-9, 6242, 291, 937; IX, 2171, 2235. 

2 In fact the earlier plan (pl. III), though less complete, is more accurate for 
this portion. 
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before good pozzolanas were used, that is to say, in the Republic; 
while the use of the reticulate work—probably introduced by 
Pompey’s architects—gives us a date post quem. Though the 
cubes (10-13 cm.) are larger than is usual in fine work of this 
period it may well be that considerations of haste adequately 
account for this fact. At any rate it is difficult to find a period 
after Philippi when such massive defences could have been 
needed. We propably have here a tower built at a weak spot 
of the wall near the Viminal gate in the year 50 B.c. against 
Caesar’s coming. Or perhaps work of this kind extended all the 
way along that very critical portion between the Colline and 
Viminal gateways, for Lanciani’s first plan (I. c. pl. III) reveals sev- 
eral fragments of unusually thick wall which do not seem to 
appear on the later Plate XVIII. Of course the towers of mixed 
construction nearer the Viminal gate are also of relatively late 
work and may possibly date in the main from this same period, 
but that difficult problem must be left to the specialist. The 
data for its complete solution are not yet at hand. 


D.—ON THE Source oF BuILDING MaTeErRIALs. Sunt aliae molles 
lapidicinae uti . . . Rubrae, Pallenses, Fidenates, ete. 
Vitruvius, II, 7 

The most prominent parts of the Servian wall, as we have it, 
consist of large blocks of yellowish granular tufa which archaeolo- 
gists persist in reporting from the quarries of the Aventine.! 
The larger blocks of the Palatine walls consist partly of this and 
partly of a similar tufa permeated with black scoria, both of 
which Jordan (I, p. 172) reports from the Palatine itself. Del-' 
briick (Hell. Bauten, II, p. 56) has similar statements. Many a 
vacation ramble about these hills failed to reveal either kind in 
the native strata; in fact neither variety, though accredited to 
the earliest structures, appeared anywhere in or immediately 
near Rome. This circumstance seemed so significant for the 
early history of Rome that I referred my queries to Comm. Verri, 
the acknowledged authority on Latian geology, who immediately 
identified my samples of yellow granular tufa as being native to 
the region of Grottoscura? beyond Prima Porta, and those con- 
taining scoria as coming from the Fidenae-Grottarossa quarries. 
It seems, indeed, that these materials, far from being a native 

1 See, e.g. Graffunder, Klio, 1911, p. 91. 


? He implies as much in Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. 1911, p. 271. 
7 
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stone, have no connection whatever with the products of the 
Alban volcanos but belong to the tufas of the Sabatini craters. 
Later excursions disclosed the traces of ancient quarries up the 
Tiber both below and above Prima Porta, a most interesting 
grotto lying some two hundred yards north of the third kilo- 
meter stone beyond Prima Porta on the Tiber road. From this 
region, it seems, came the millions of cubic feet of stone for the 
“Servian wall”’ that was built with large blocks. 

Now it is very strange that the Romans, neglecting those solid 
strata of strong tufa on the Capitoline, the Palatine, the Aven- 
tine, Monte Verde, and the banks of the Anio, went several miles 
up the Tiber for this mediocre material. No less interesting is 
the fact that the territory from which this material came belonged 
to Veii until the fourth century B.c. Surely these circumstances 
have some significance in determining the date of these old walls. 
The first impulse was of course to attribute the walls to the 
Etruscan princes who may have had the closest relations with 
Veii, and to cite in corroboration the famous “stele’’ of the Forum 
which consists of the very same Etruscan stone and bears an 
inscription that belongs approximately to the sixth century. 
But this solution is excluded by the masons’ marks upon the 
blocks, which are assigned by the best paleographers to a later 
date, not to mention the fact that in one spot at least the blocks 
lie over a fourth century grave.' The fifth century is excluded 
by the provenance of the stone. For considering the hostility 
of the Etruscans and of the Veians in particular between the regal 
period and the fall of Veii, considering also the state of Rome’s 
public finances during that century, it hardly seems possible that 
Rome could have bargained for a thousand barges of cut stone 
for her defences during that period. This forces us to the con- 
clusion that the whole cincture of opus quadratum of two-foot blocks 
was built after the Gallic fire, presumably during the period to 
which Livy (VII, 20, 9)? attributes extensive repairs. 

1 Boni, Not. Scav. 1910, pp. 500 ff. 

2 The famous old walls at the southwest corner of the Palatine, both the nar- 
row exterior one which mounts to the very top and the two portions which 
run parallel to the Clivus Victoriae, probably date from this same period. 
The first mentioned consists entirely of the blocks which contain scoria, the 
other two portions are partly of scoriated stone, partly of the yellowish gray 
variety. It is very interesting to find that the earliest walls of Ostia, which 


are now generally dated in the late fourth century, also consist of this scoriated 
stone found near Fidenae. I many add that when Vitruvius (II, 7) speaks of 
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The source of the stone and the date of the work may suggest 
why the Romans went so far afield for the material. If those 
walls were built soon after the fall of Veii it is apparent that 
Rome had then not only recently acquired the new region with 
its open quarries along the Tiber but also a large body of prison- 
ers of war, many of whom presumably knew how this stone needed 
to be worked. Indeed it is not impossible that some of these 
very blocks were taken bodily from Fidenae’s walls when that 
city was punished.” 

In this connection I should like to stress the timeliness as well 
as the practicability of making systematic observations on the 
provenance of the early Roman building materials. The need 
is very great. Roman archaeology is as yet almost helpless 
before the problems of early construction, and good scholars still 
date foundations on the Palatine several centuries apart. This 
is of course largely due to the almost insuperable complications 
of the problems. The building materials are so numerous and 
so varied in texture that the criterion of tool-work cannot be 
applied as simply as, for instance, in Sicily. The tools had to 
be adapted to a variety of needs. Again, Rome lay at a point 
where technical methods of North, South, and East met, so that 
the attempt to apply criteria of style in a systematic fashion has 
failed for the early period.? However, when he must face such 
serious complications, the archaeologist cannot afford to neglect 
any criterion that may be of service. At least he deserves not 


(lapidicinae) Fidenates he probably does not refer to the quarries of scoriated 
tufa on the very site of Fidenae, for that miserable stone apparently went out 
of use long before the end of the republic. He seems rather to refer to the 
yellowish-gray tufa which was still quarried in the early empire, particularly 
for the making of light-weight concretes used in domes and vaults. Since 
Fidenae was the nearest municipality to these quarries, the name was suffi- 
ciently appropriate. Indeed I would suggest that we henceforth call this 
well-known yellow-gray tufa of the “Servian wall’’ “Fidenate.”’ 

1Comm. Verri suggests that the native reddish-brown stone was too full of 
arbitrary breaks to lend itself readily to the cutting of large blocks. However, 
the Romans seem to have used it-freely for such work later, as for instance in 
the podia of the temples of Castor, of Concord, and of Divus Julius. Further- 
more at the ancient quarries along the Anio there are still to be seen immense 
cliffs of the material without a single rift. 

2 See Macrobius, III, 9, 13. 

3F.g. Delbriick, Der Apollotempel. The wall which he dates 431 B.c. con- 
tains much stone which was not used before the second century. The correct 
date is probably 179 B.c. Cf. Livy, XL, 51, 3. I shall return to this problem 
later. 
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to be misled by the numerous misstatements about the prove- 
nance of materials which now occur in the handbooks of topo- 
graphy. From the practical side we need of course the fullest 
possible list of ancient quarries of Rome and its vicinity with a 
careful description of their products. Then since many of these 
have been hidden by later building operations, the study of 
Rome’s subsoil should be made with the use of a good geological 
map. Fortunately such a one now exists! after the persistent 
work of a century. 

Since this map, which will have a direct bearing upon many 
of our problems, is made for the geologist, employing petro- 
logical terms not generally used by archaeologists, it may be 
in place to give a very simple interpretation of its principal 
points by means of an outline sketch (PLate VII). From this 
it will be evident that the successive strata of Rome’s subsoil, 
so far as they are visible are these: (1) pre-voleanic clays and 
sands deposited in shallow water (example, clays at the foot of 
the Palatine behind 8S. Maria Antiqua); (2) the “lower tufas”’ 
formed from the earlier deposit of volcanic ash with a varying 
mixture of sandy alluvium (example, thirty feet of dark gray 
lamellar tufa, “cappellaccio,”’ immediately above the clays behind 


S. Maria Antiqua); (3) the ‘“‘lower pozzolana,”’ the very valua- 
ble pozzolana which is generally dark red or dark violet with 
interstices of other ash (example, the pozzolana banks at the 
station of Salone, six miles east of the city. It does not appear 
where expected upon the Palatine, having been washed away 


before the next deposit was laid); (4) the “upper tufas,” which 
usually appear as the solid cliff of reddish brown tufa in and 
about Rome (example, the thick stratum of reddish tufa on the 
Palatine, behind S. Teodoro); (5) Lacustrine deposits of shales 
and volcanic ash laid at the more recent eruptions when the site 
of Rome was a lake (found generally on all the hills).? 


1A. Verri, Carta Geologica di Roma, 1915. The pamphlet contains 56 pages 
of notes and explanations. The maps of Latium in the old geological survey 
were largely based upon an erronecus theory. The map of the campagna in 
Sabatini, Vulcano Laziale, 1900, is useful in some respects but still vitiated by 
the same errors. A good article is Verri, ‘Origine e Transformazione della 
Campagna di Roma’ in Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. 1911, with bibliography. 

? Besides these regular strata on the site of Rome, the student occasionally 
meets with some other familiar rocks. The poor travertines on the Aventine, 
and beyond the Pincian, which were used only: for lime, were deposited by 
springs during the second period. The lava ridge, on which the Appian Way 
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Of the strata that appear at Rome, the second and the fourth 
were most important in the Republic, and for the early period 
especially the second; for while the reddish brown tufa appears 
in the middle reaches of both the Capitoline and the Palatine, 
the dark gray lamellar stone of the second happened to crop out 
at surface level just where the Forum meets the Capitoline. Here 
it was that the first quarry was started in this easily-worked 
stone, and hence came, apparently, the foundations of the early 
temples of the Forum as well as of the Capitoline temple.' 

Now we dare not assume that the second stratum invariably 
provides a usable tufa. Indeed its quality constantly varies. 
The very stratum which furnished the famous old quarry called 
Lautumiae under the Arx, whose quality may still be tested by 
the outcrop exposed at the Volcanal, runs out into a greenish 
marl in its southern course (see the cave behind Via della Con- 
solazione, 70) and into a pebbly conglomerate immediately be- 
hind the new Monument on the north. However, the stratum 
could generally be counted upon to give a thickness of a few feet 
at least of the characteristic ‘‘cappellaccio”’; and since the greater 
part of early Rome lay almost immediately upon this stratum, 
this fact is very significant. Indeed the burden of proof rests 
upon anyone who attributes any piece of wall which is not of this 
tufa, to the period preceding the Gallic fire. To be sure we 
have few direct, reports of ancient quarries within the area. In 
addition to the lautumiae, Verri reports that builders have found 
numerous “cave” along the escarpment of the Quirinal,? and 
Lanciani found an abandoned quarry with ‘cappellaccio”’ blocks 
half cut near Porta San Lorenzo,’ where even today this stone is 
exposed to view in an escarpment of about 15 feet. One does not 
readily find it exposed inside the city of course, but if any one 
desires to be convinced of the frequent solidity of the “cappel- 
laccio”’ escarpment in the second stratum, he may notice it out- 
side the building-area at the top of the ridge near Ponte Salaria, 
or behind 8. Agnese, or near the cemetery, or in the Scipionic 


runs and which furnished Rome much of its selce, formed during the fifth period, 
as did the peperino of Marino and of Gabii. There are also the yellow granu- 
lar and the scoriated tufas of the Sabatine system mentioned above, and the 
familiar travertine deposited by the hot springs below Tivoli. 

1 The fifth period again deposited a similar stone, but this later stratum was 
hardly deep enough upon the Capitoline to be of service. 

2 See ‘Il Colle Quirinale’ in Boll. Soc. Geol. Ital. 1908. 

3B. Com. Rom. 1872, p. 6. 
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tombs where it appears somewhat darker than usual. So much 
for visual demonstration; the borings reported by Verri in the 
volume quoted prove the same thing, namely that in the second 
stratum solid escarpments of dark gray lamellar tufa must have 
jutted out here and there along the edges of all the inner hills of 
Rome. 

The relation of the Servian pomerium to the outcrop of this 
gray stone is also significant. All along the side of the Quirinal, 
over the Viminal and Esquiline, and back along the Caelian (dis- 
regarding the pozzolana, which was not lithoid) the wall passed 
over the gray tufas; while behind the Capitoline and the Pala- 
tine this stone was not far to seek. This seems to explain why 
those portions of the Servian wall which are demonstrably earli- 
est are invariably made of the dark gray tufa in low blocks. Very 
probably the whole wall of the regal period was made of this material.' 

In comparing the technique used in this lamellar tufa with 
that of non-Roman construction it is well to keep in mind that 
it is a very strange stone, peculiar to Rome, and one that de- 
mands unconventional treatment. Since the strata did not 
always provide thick blocks, and since the stone flakes if the 
flat faces be exposed and crumbles if the edge lies upward exposed 
to rain, the mason was compelled to cut and lay it in flat slabs. 
Since the nature of the material so far determines the style it is 
very unsafe to conclude from the technique of these dark gray walls 
whether or not the Romans yet knew the technique of the Greeks. 

Again it is very doubtful whether we can ascertain the domi- 
nant measure from these slabs, which indeed seem to run between 
20 and 33 centimeters in height. The brown tufa blocks could 
be kept to a definite height since they had to be cut out com- 
pletely. The flaky gray stone, on the other hand, with its hori- 
zontal cleavage was partly broken out in approximate sizes and 
dressed down to an average; but unless the mason was ready to 
sacrifice much good stone he would hardly dress all to a minimum 
level. Consequently, the courses are frequently uneven. It 
would be venturesome to try to determine from any fragment of 
wall now in existence whether the Italic or the Greek foot was 
used in the masonry of the dark gray tufa.? 

1I do not hold, however, that every grey flat block now found in the Servian 
wall dates from the sixth century. Much of this stone was redressed and reset 
inside the agger after the Gallic fire. 

2Viedebantt, Arch. Anz. 1914, col. 75, suggests plausibly that the Etruscans 
and the early Romans may have used the Egyptian foot of 35 cm. 
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As we have seen, the yellow granular tufa from the Tiber dis- 
placed this poor stone for purposes of fortification after the Gallic 
fire. Even in the Forum the gray stone then fell out of favor 
except for underground work and at times when excavations into 
the stratum brought out a chance supply. 

In the second century, however, the reddish brown tufa of the 
fourth stratum began to be used freely. Why the excellent 
deposit upon the Capitoline and Palatine hills had not been ex- 
ploited early it is difficult to say, unless it be that by the time the 
gray stone fell into disfavor these hills were already too well occupied 
with buildings to permit the opening of new quarries there. The 
unusually thick stratum at Monte Verde was in use during the 
second century B.c., for the earliest concretes of Rome prove to 
contain some materials characteristic of this region.! It was also 
popular in the early part of the last century of the republic, and 
many of the areas of the Forum, e.g. the Lacus Curtius and the 
Republican pavements near the lapis niger, are undoubtedly 
laid with this stone. In the late republic and in the time of 
Augustus the opus quadratum shows few blocks that are demon- 
strably from Monte Verde. It seems that the Anio had by this 
time become a great highway for Travertine and Gabine rock 
(Strabo, V, 3, 11) and so when the contractors needed red and 
brown tufa they drew upon the cliffs along this stream. The 
maze of galleries of these lapidicinae rubrae (Vitruvius, II, 7) are 
still to be seen especially at Ponte di Cervara, a mile beyond 
Ponte Mammolo, and at the new bridge near Salone, where the 
stone is a very dark brown. These quarries, if I mistake not, 
are the source of the splendid blocks of the temple of Castor, the 
Basilica Aemilia, the new Rostra, the tufas of the Colosseum, 
and many other buildings. Today I find builders working: over 
the rubbish heaps of those quarries picking over the fragments 
that were left by the ancient stone-cutters who dressed the massive 
blocks. 

Of the other strata of stone little need be said. The third 
period supplied the excellent red and violet pozzolanas that 
are so much in demand today. On the hills nearest the Forum 
this ash was washed away before the eruptions of the fourth 
period,—a very thin sheet remaining at the north end of the 
Capitoline,—so that the Romans did not at once recognize its 
value. In the Empire however, it was used extensively. The 


1£.g. the oldest concrete of the Temple of Concord. 
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fifth period supplied little but clay deposits. However, upon 
the Palatine there is a late deposit of ash which appears as a fairly 
good gray lamellar tufa, and this was apparently used near the 
Scalae Caci for very early foundations and cistern-linings. 

The pre-voleanic deposit now provides the popular clays for 
brick making in the pliocene shales behind the Vatican and else- 
where. To judge from the texture of the ancient bricks and the 
evidence of the stamps these shales were little used by the Ro- 
mans. They seem rather to have made their splendid bricks 
from the alluvium of the Anio and of the Tiber whence even today 
the finest red tile of Rome is manufactured.! 

These notes on the sources of materials are a mere beginning 
in a subject which cannot possibly be completed away from 
Rome, but I offer them as an introduction to others who may 
care to avoid the numerous false clews that have wasted me end- 
less time. I am convinced that a study of the provenance of the 
stone will aid decidedly not only in clarifying the history of early 
Roman construction—and through that the history of early 
Roman art and culture—but also in defining much more pre- 
cisely the chronology of the building operations of the last two 


centuries of the republic. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
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1At Tor di Quinto, for instance. 
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LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM CORINTH! 


I 


TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS 
DInIPrus 


1 (Fig. 1). Slab 
of bluish marble. 
Height 1.09 m. 
Width at top 
0.505 m., at bottom 
0.53 m. Thickness 
0.10—0.17 m._ Let- 
ters: height 0.048— 
0.04 m. Back of 
stone rough. Let- 
ters carelessly cut; 
cross bars to letters 
‘A’ and ‘H’ lack- 
ing. Punctuation 
by dots between 
words. Stone con- 
siderably worn. 
Found in one of the 
early campaigns: 
exact place and date 
not recorded. 


Transcription: 
Ti(berio) Claudio 
P(ublii) f(ilio) 
Fab(ia tribu) 
Dinippo 
II vir(o) II vir(o) 
quing (uennalt) 


TICLAVDIOPT FABDINIPT( 
SACERDOTIVICT ORIAE 
BRITANNTRIBMILLECVI 
ANNONAECVRATORI 

NCONOTHE TENERONEON 

CAE SAREON ET STHMION 

EFCAE SAREON TRIBVLES 

TRIBVS ATIAE 


augur (7) 
sacerdoti Victoriae 


Ficure 1.—Latin INscripTION FROM CORINTH: 
No. 1. 


‘ As Fellow of the American School at Athens during the year 1914-15 the 
author, with the approval of the Director, Mr. B. H. Hill, made a special: 
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Britann(icae)  trib- 
(uno) mil(itum) 
leg(ionis) VI 

annonae curatori 

agonothet(a)e Nero- 


neon 
ii Caesareon et Isth- 
mion 
et Caesareon tribules 
tribus Atiae 


2 (Fig. 2). Marble 

slab. Height 0.885 m. 

Width 0.40 m. Left 

side original; right side 

broken away. Thick- 

wr ness 0.21 m. Letters: 

M] LEC VIF H | height 0.045—0.035 m. 
Face of stone worn, has 


PRAEF ABR been used as a door-sll 


Back of stone very 


FON: f ST southeast ofthe fountain 


Transcription: 


TRIBVLES [PAW ctawaio 


P(ublit) f(ilio) 


Dinippo II vir(o) [II 
vir(o) 

quing(uennali) au- 
gur(t) [sacerdoti 


Ficure 2.—Latin Inscription From Cormnta: Victoriae Brit(annicae) 
No. 2. [trib(uno) 


study of the Latin inscriptions discovered during the excavations at Corinth. 
This paper is the first of a series in which these inscriptions will be published. 
Owing to the irregularity in communication with Greece at this time, the 
paper appears by authority of the late Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee, Professor J. R. Wheeler, without previous submission to the Director. 
—J.M.P. 
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mil(itum) leg(ionis) VI Hisp(anae) 
praef(ecto) fabr(um) III al[nnonae curatori 
agonothet(a)e Ne[roneon Cae- 
sareon et Isthm{ion et Caesareon 

tribules triibus Atiae (?) 


3 (Fig. 3). Marble block, broken at top and bottom. Height 
0.55 m. Width, sides preserved, 0.50 m. Thickness 0.19 m. 
Letters: height 0.05—0.037 m. Face of stone worn. Found, 
June 1915, not far from No. 2. 


Figure 3.—Latin Inscription From Corintu: No. 3. 
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Transcription: 
Ti(berio) Claudio P(ublii) 
vir(o) II vifr(o) 
sa] cerdoti Victo[riae 
tr] ib(uno) mil(itum) leglionts) VI 
fabrjum IIT annonafe 
agon]othet(a)e Ner[oneon 


4 (Fig. 4.) C.J.L. Ill, 539, Corinth. Upper, portion gone. 
Present location unknown. Not seen at Corinth in 1915. Re- 
produced from Corpus. 

Transcription: 


II site(s) II 


vir(o) 
saclerdoti Vic{toriae 


R D | C m) 


plraef (ecto) fa[br(um) 


B | annonae] curat(orz) 
agon[othet(a)e 


C]aesareon 


ex d(ecreto) 

RAL FA d(ecurionum) 

There can be no doubt 

that this inscription 

refers also to Tiberius 

Claudius Dinippus. 

mn SAREON The arrangement of 
the offices is the same 

\ and one would be 
justified in restoring 
ij b D D his name at the top. 

\ Furthermore, we are 
FIGURE CoRINTH: pow in a position to 
correct the interpreta- 


tion, made by the editors of the Corpus, of the letters AGOI in 
line 6. This should be ago(nothetae) and not ago(non). 
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COMMENTARY 


The name Tiberius Claudius Dinippus is not otherwise known 
to us. Concerning the man who bore this name these inscrip- 
tions give us our only information. The cognomen Dinippus is 
clearly Greek in origin, but the man was a Roman citizen as 
his nomen and praenomen show, and in addition he belonged to 
the tribe Fabia. His father’s name was Publius Claudius 
Dinippus (?). Tiberius Claudius Dinippus held two municipal 
offices, presumably ‘at Corinth, duwmvir and duumvir quinquen- 
nalis. The offices next recorded are of a priestly character, viz., 
augur, perhaps at Corinth, and priest of Victoria Britannica. 

The only epigraphical evidence for the existence of a cult of 
Victoria Britannica has consisted of a stone found at Gigthis.' 
This African inscription, set up in the year 210 a.p., commem- 
rated a victory of Septimius Severus in the wars which he car- 
ried on in Britain during the last three years of his reign (208- 
211 a.p.). Victoria Britannica is also found on the coins of the 
same emperor, Caracalla, and Geta. The only literary mention 
of this cult of Victory is preserved in Panegyricus 5, 21,5 which 
was written about the year 297 a.p. The mention in the inscrip- 
tions from Corinth of Victoria Britannica provides the best in- 
formation concerning their date. They could hardly have been 
set up before the year 219 a.p. 

The next office recorded is a military one. Dinippus was trib- 
une of the soldiers of the sixth legion. Fortunately we are not 
left to speculation over the name of the legion. Line 5 of inscrip- 
tion 2 has preserved the letters HISP. The legion, then, can be 
no other than a legio VI Hispana. The evidence which we have 
had thus far concerning this legion is so slight that a recent exami- 
nation of it by a Belgian scholar, Sauveur,‘ has led him to doubt 
very seriously the existence of such a legion. 

In view of the importance of this matter to Roman military 
history, it will not be out of place to review once more the 
scanty information. Legionary tiles have been found in Pan- 
nonia® and in Dacia® containing the words LEG VI HIS and 

1 C.I.L. VIII, 11018. 

2 Cohen, IV, 2d ed., p. 76, no. 733, ete. 

3 Baehrens, p. 148. 

4 ‘La Legio VI Victrix,’ La Musée Belge, 1908, pp. 117-201. 

§C.J.L. Ill, 11852. 

*C.J.L. IL, 8069. 
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LE VI H. Mommsen interpreted these as references to the 
legio VI Victrix, which was quartered in Spain during the first 
century after Christ, and which sent a detachment into Pan- 
nonia. Cagnat agrees substantially with this view. Nissen! 
and Ritterling’ refer the titles to the legio VI Victriz, but they 
believe that they were made later when this legion was stationed 
in Germania Inferior. The difficulty with this explanation is 
that if the legion were in Germany one would scarcely expect 
to find it called Hispana. Sauveur points out the objections to 
these interpretations and concludes that the tiles were not made 
by soldiers of the legio VI Victrix at all. He believes that the 
tile containing only an H after the numeral VI may have been 
left in Pannonia by the soldiers of the legio VI Herculia, one of 
the legions formed by Diocletian; that the other tile bearing the 
letters HIS after the numeral VI was left behind by members of 
the legio VII Gemina, a legion enrolled and for a long time 
stationed in Spain; and that we should read VII instead of VI, 
for mistakes, he says, are not infrequent in giving the numbers 
of legions. An inscription* found at Brescia, ancient Brixia, con- 
tains the letters LEG VI H. After the H the base of a letter is 
seen, and it seems to be the letter I. Sauveur admits that if the 
reading is sure then the existence of a legio VI Hispana is proved. 
But in the next sentence -he reaffirms his conviction that the 
legio VI Victrix from Spain is referred to. The comment of 
Mommsen on the stone from Brescia shows that he thought it 
belonged to the same period to which he assigned the tiles, that 
is the optima aetas, as he described it judging from the style of 
the letters. 

An inscription at Aquileia‘ mentions a legio ImmI Hispana. 
Mommsen believed this was an error for the numeral VIIII, 
in other words a reference to the legio IX Hispana. Sauveur, 
from his failure to make any mention of the stone at Aquileia, 
probably agrees with the correction which Mommsen proposes. 
The reading on the stone at Corinth isin no way uncertain. We 
may regard the existence of a legio VI Hispana during the reign 
of Septimius Severus as proved. 

1 Bonn. Jb. 111-112, 1904, p. 84. 

* De Legione Romana X Gemina, p. 76, n. 2. 

3C.I.L. V, 4381 = Pais, Suppl., No. 677. 

‘ Pais, Suppl., No. 165. 
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The new inscription from Corinth is, in addition, a confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the number of the legion as written on the 
stone from Aquileia. This agreement furnishes another reason 
for dating the Corinthian stone not earlier than the reign of 
Septimius Severus. It may very well be, also, that other refer- 
ences to the legio VI Hispana belong to this period. If so, this 
removes all the difficulty which scholars have felt in accounting 
for the presence of soldiers of this legion in Dacia and Pannonia. 

Inscriptions 2, 3, and 4 mention a second military office, that. 
of praefectus fabrum, which Dinippus held for three periods. 

Subsequently Dinippus was made administrator of the supply 
of grain. It is not improbable that this office also was held in 
Corinth. Dinippus would have been called praefectus annonae 
had he been concerned with Rome’s supply as late as the third 
century after Christ. 

The last office is one that would be remembered by the Corin- 
thians. Claudius provided the Isthmian games, and others which 
pass under the names Caesarian and Neronian-Caesarian, and 
which were doubtless celebrated in the stadium at the Isthmus. 
Expansion of the Greek games during the Roman Empire, and 
the continuation of the contests at the Isthmus are too well 
known to call for further comment here. Owing to the small 
number of inscriptions from Corinth and the Isthmus, few de- 
tails about the games in the early centuries of our era have been 
brought to light. A Greek inscription’ found in Corinth a few 
years ago contains some information on this point. It was set 
up in honor of Cn. Cornelius Pulcher and among the offices which 
he held was that of dywvoGérns Katcapelwvy The in- 
scription was cut during the reign of Hadrian. Another Greek 
inscription in honor of the same Cn. Cornelius Pulcher was 
erected at Troezen.2 On this stone Cornelius is called aywvoérns 
Ka:capnwv Nepovavnwy Tpaavnwy LeBaornwy Aaxnwy xat 
"IoOuiwv xai Ka:capjwv the names following the same arrangement 
as in our No. 1 and also dywvoGérns VeBacreiwy 
The first series of games was, of course, held at the Isthmus, 
the second probably at Epidaurus. 

Inscription 1 was set up by members of a tribe called Atia and 
this name probably appeared on Inscription 2. Inasmuch as no 


17.G. IV, 1600. 
271.G. IV, 795. 
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tribe of this name is known elsewhere we naturally look to other 
inscriptions from Corinth for further light on this matter. It 
may not be out of place, considering the importance of this new 
information on the history of Corinth, to anticipate certain 
inscriptions soon to be published. Several stones have been 
recovered during the excavations which were erected in the first 
instance by the members of certain tribes. There is a dedication 
to Marcus Agrippa made between the years 18 and 12 B.c. by 
the tribe Vinicia. The members of a tribe Agrippa, which 
evidently received its name, possibly in the principate of Augus- 
tus, from the man just mentioned, honored the priestess Calli- 
cratea. A tribe Aurelia and another, the name of which seems 
to be Maneia, are known. These are clearly local tribes. The 
tribe Atia is probably also one of the divisions of Corinth under 
Roman sway. It becomes evident that when the city was reéstab- 
lished by Julius Caesar and Augustus the citizens of the Colonia 
Laus Julia Corinthus were organized on a tribal basis. The forma- 
tion of tribes in the new colonia may have been due partly to the 
common practice in Greek cities. More probably their existence 
at Corinth was the result of the founder’s wish. We know that 
tribes were established in a colony in Spain organized by Julius 
Caesar.' A colony founded by Augustus in Sicily, the Colonia 
Augusta Lilybaeum, had twelve tribes according to an inscrip- 
tion? found there, and another* was erected by the members of 
the tribe Jupiter Augustus. 

This leads us to consider the significance of the names given to 
the new tribes at Corinth. Atia.is the name of Augustus’ 
mother, the niece of Julius Caesar. Aurelia is the name of Julius 
‘Caesar’s mother, and as Augustus was the son of Caesar by 
adoption, she may be called his grandmother. Agrippa was the 
son-in-law of Augustus. The name Vinicia is more difficult to 
account for, but it is probable that this tribe received its name 
from the intimate friend of Augustus, M. Vinicius. The origin 
of the name Maneia has not been explained. It is not without 
interest to compare the names of the Corinthian tribes with the 


1 See ‘Lex Coloniae Iuliae Genetivae,’ Eph. Ep. I, pp. 105-151, especially 
p. 125. 

£C.1.L. X, 7233. 

X, 7237. 

4 Suet. Aug. 71. 
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names of the curiae in African towns. Names which have been 
preserved are Aelia, Antonia, Antoniniana, Augusta, Aurelia, 
Caelestia, Commoda, Iovia, Iulia felix, Papiria, Sabina, Saturnia, 
Severiana, and Traiana. The tribes at Corinth possess names 
very closely connected with the family and friends of the first 
Princeps. Concerning the number of tribes at Corinth we have 
no information. 
L. R. Dean. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Chronology of the Glacial Ages.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 465-477, 
J. Bayer presents in tabular form, and discusses, the chronology of the 
diluvial glacial ages. 

The Chronology of Prehistoric Man.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 205-240 
and 241-248, Hans Menzet discusses, first, the geological development of 
the earlier post-glacial age in its connection with prehistoric man, and, second, 
the palaeontological data for the chronology of diluvial man. 

Diluvial Art.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 829-865 (71 figs.), F. Wrecers 
treats of the development of diluvial art with special attention to the represen- 
tation of the human figure. 

Stone Cults.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915-1916, pp. 62-83, 
F. W. Hastuck writes of Stone Cults and Venerated Stones in the Graeco- 
Turkish Area. The natural stones venerated are sometimes aeroliths, some- 
times of fine or unusual material, sometimes naturally pierced. The worked 
stones are in some cases statues or reliefs, in others inscribed stones. Rever- 
ence for such stones still survives, but is not necessarily of long standing in a 
given instance, nor does it always persist for a long time. Examples of the 
various classes of stones are cited. 

The Year’s Work in Oriental Archaeology.—In J.A.O.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 
348-354, S. B. Luce gives a summary of the results of the excavations that 
have been carried on by the Metropolitan Museum, Harvard University and 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the University Museum in Philadel- 
phia during the past year, by Professor Borchardt at Tell el-Amarna before’the 
war, and by the Germans in Assyria during the course of the war. There are 
also notes on discoveries in India, China, and Japan. 

South Arabian Proper Names.—The proper names in the South Arabian 
inscriptions are of peculiar interest because of the light that they throw on 
early Semitic religion, and also because of their resemblance to proper names 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxinenua,, Dr. T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor Harotp 
R. Hastinas, Professor Etmer T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Peasp, 
Professor S. B. Piatner, Professor Jonn C. Rotre, Dr. Joun SHaptey, Professor A. L. 


WHEELER and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 
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in the Old Testament, and to names of the Amorite period in Babylonia. A 
common peculiarity of these names is their designation of the deity as Ab, 
“father,” Akh, “brother,” and Amm, “uncle,” in combination usually with the 
third person, singular, imperfect of the verb. In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIX, 1917, 
pp. 99-112, 115-132, W. T. Pizter gives an alphabetic index to all the names 
that are found in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, V, as far as it is yet pub- 
lished. 

The Chained God.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 147-151, Minose 
M. VassitcH discusses the Serbian proverb “god with legs of wool, but arms 
of iron,” and the Serbian family festival Slava, in connection with statuettes 
which represent a person, no doubt a god, either with his legs wrapped in a 
sort of bandage or with his extended arms weighted with chains, or both. 
Such prehistoric statuettes are found in various parts of the Balkan peninsula. 
Whether the Serbians brought the belief which is indicated by their proverb 
and their festival from their former habitat, or adopted it from the previous 
inhabitants of Serbia, is left in doubt. 

Horns Ending in Balls on Celtic Representations of Horned Animals.— 
In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 124-146, W. Dronna discusses the 
balls on the ends of the horns of certain Celtic representations of animals. 
These animals are the sacred bull, which symbolizes the sun. Balls likewise 
symbolize the sun, as do also horns. Numerous examples of the combination 
of several symbols for the same thing in one representation or figure are cited 
and classified. The curious bronze dodecahedrons of the Gallo-Roman period 
may have been used in divination or in a game of chance. In either case they 
may have a religious significance, and the knobs which adorn their angles are 
perhaps to be classed with the balls on the horns of the animals already 
discussed. 

Thracian Archaeology.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 158-188 
(5 figs.), Gzorces Sevres continues his discussion of unknown or little known 
Thracian monuments and inscriptions (see A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 206). At 
Jaouchan-tepe, probably the ancient Kabyle, many stones were found in 1911 or 
1912, which belonged to a mausoleum. Two reliefs of equal width (0.31 m.) 
but unequal height (0.78 and 0.65 m.), representing a priest and a centurion, 
were at right and left of the doorway. The coffered ceiling was of stone, with 
rosettes, wreaths, clusters of grapes, and pine cones in the coffers. The 
Latin inscription reads: C. Avilius Valens, ex (centurione?), vetranus, Satriae 
Marciae | [co)niuge sua bene merita, et sibi vi(v)us et sapiens tumulum | fecit. The 
Greek inscription reads: ’Aovidtos 0b(4)Ans, ob(€)rpavds . . , Kal Ppovdly] 
| 7d éavTd ovpBlw éavrod Larpla Mapxia, | Ern | 
«a[rleoxebacer. The differences between the two may be due to the official 
character of the Latin inscription and the fact that only the Greek could be 
read by the people generally. The exact position and purpose of the individ- 
ual stones and the linguistic and other peculiarities of the inscriptions are 
discussed in detail. 

The Dictionnaire des Antiquités of Daremberg and Saglio.—In R. Arch., 
fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 271-281 (portrait), is an appreciative notice by GEorGES 
LaraYE of the completion of the great Dictionnaire des Antiquités projected by 
Charles Daremberg and finished by Edmond Saglio and his numerous co- 
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A Handbook of the Classical Collection of the Metropolitan Museum.— 
The Metropolitan Museum of New York has published a handbook of its 
classical collection compiled by Miss G. M. A. Ricuter. A brief sketch of 
the periods to which the various antiquities belong and the characteristics of 
the art of the time precede an account of the more important objects on ex- 
hibition. These are usually reproduced in the illustrations, so that the reader 
cannot fail to understand which are the most interesting of the Museum’s 
possessions of a given period. The Handbook covers the ground from prehis- 
toric Greek times to the Gallienic period of Roman art, or from about 3000 
B.c. to 268 av. [The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Handbook of the 
Classical Collection. By Giseta M. A. Ricuter. New York, 1917, Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 276 pp.; 159 figs. Svo.] 

Seljouk Buildings at Konia.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915- 
1916, pp. 31-54 (6 pls.; 6 figs.), Dororay Lams describes the Mosque of 
Sultan Alaeddin, the Energheh Mosque, and the Indjeh Minarelli Medresseh at 
Konia. Part of the facade of.the first mentioned building, and also the mauso- 
leum in it, are earlier than Alaeddin. Probably Kai Kaous built, or at least 
began, them. Mesopotamian influence is seen at Konia. In the design and 
structure of the Indjeh Minarelli Medresseh the influence of Armenian minia- 
ture painters appears. In an appendix (pp. 55-61; 3 figs.) the vaulting 
systems of Konia, with their peculiar pendentives, are described. 

The Bektashi—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915-1916, pp. 84— 
124 (2 pls.; 3 maps), F. W. Hastuck gives, with citation of authorities and 
with some description, a list of the Bektashi establishments in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Constantinople, Turkey in Europe, Greece, Albania, 
and Austro-Hungary. 

Rhythm in Byzantine Music.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915- 
1916, pp. 125-147, H. J. W. Tittyarp discusses the rhythmical symbols in 
written Byzantine music, passes in review the existing theories on the subject, 
gives rules of transcription from the “Round System,” and illustrates his 
method by examples. 

Cambodian Boats of the Eighth and Thirteenth Centuries.—In R. Arch., 
fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 198-204 (9 figs.), Georcr Gros Lier finds that the boats 
of the eighth and thirteenth centuries represented in Cambodian reliefs resemble 
the long, narrow boats of the present day, with elevated prow and stern. On 
one relief, from Angkor Thom, a broad vessel like a Chinese junk is represented. 
These were (and are) for use in deep water, the long boats, each hollowed from 
a single log, were (and are) used in the shallow streams. 

The Cult of the Cross among the Buddhists.—In R. Hist. Rel. LX XV, 1917, 
pp. 1-52 (16 figs.), P. Sarnryves discusses the cult of the cross among the 
Buddhists of China, Nepal and Tibet. 


EGYPT 


The Position of the Fragments of the Palermo Stone.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1917, pp. 107-115, Seymour pe Riccr points out that the chief difficulty in 
determining the order of the years in the fragments of the “Palermo Stone” 
consists in the fact that these years were named for festivals, incidents, etc., 
and not designated by numbers. For the fifth dynasty the order has been 
determined with considerable certainty. He argues that the second and 
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third registers of the verso contained accounts of eight years each. The com- 
plete width of the stone was about 1.68 m. On the recto the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth registers contained records of 74, 91, 110, and 87 years re- 
spectively, beginning with Menes. What is known of the chronology of the 
reigns of the early kings from other sources confirms the positions given to the 
fragments by de Ricci. 

The End of the Middle Egyptian Empire.—In the course of the year 1911, 
R. Wet published in J. Asiat. a series of elaborate studies on the period of the 
Hyksos in Egypt and of their expulsion by a native Egyptian dynasty. In 
J. Asiat. IX, 1917, pp. 1-143, he gathers up all the new material on 
this subject, and replies to criticisms of his earlier articles, particularly those 
of E. Meyer in the last edition of his Geschichte des Altertums, in which Meyer 
maintains that the Hyksos were not foreign invaders, but a dynasty of kings 
of Lower Egypt who attracted numerous Asiatic mercenaries to their service. 

The American Excavations at Kerma.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 
265-270, is a résumé by Epovarp NaAvIL_e of an article by George Reisner 
(Z. Aeg. Sp. Alt. 1915) on the American excavations at Kerma (see A.J.A. 
XVIII, 1914, p. 386; XX, 1916, p. 97). The theories of earlier visitors to the 
site are mentioned, and it is suggested that Professor Reisner’s conclusions in 
regard to wholesale immolation of slaves at the tombs may need revision. 

The Functions of the Pharaonic Vizier.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 1916, 
pp. 923-975, Grutio Farina discusses the functions of the Pharaonic “vizier” 
at the time of the eighteenth dynasty, according to the inscription found in the 
tomb of Rechmirié at Thebes. 

The Settlement of a Lawsuit by a Deified King.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, 
pp. 157-165 (fig.), A. Moret discusses an inscription from Abydos now in the 
museum at Cairo, which refers to a lawsuit in the time of Ramses II. At the 
top of the stele is shown the boat of Ahmes I carried on the shoulders of eight 
priests. In front of it the plaintiff, Pasar, priest of Osiris, stands with raised 
arms. Below are nine lines of hieroglyphs, and in the lower right hand corner 
the figure of Mesmen, father of Pasar. Another inscription found at Sakkara 
in 1898 seems to refer to the same case. It appears that in the reign of Ahmes 
I a certain Nesha received from the king an estate which he bequeathed to his 
descendants stipulating that it should not be divided. In the reign of Ramses 
II, two hundred years later, the courts permitted the division; but Pasar, son 
of Mesmen, appealed the case to the statue of the deified Ahmes as it was being 
carried in procession and the statue by nodding confirmed his claim to the 
estate. 

The Most Ancient Representation of the ‘Ankh.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XIX, 
1917, pp. 87-88 (fig.), G. Jéquier, calls attention to a pre-dynastic vase which 
depicts a man driving cattle, who holds in his right hand an object which is 
evidently the prototype of the ankh, or symbol of life, that is held by gods in 
later art. This object is not a weapon, nor a mirror, nor a string of sandals, nor 
a belt, nor a phallic sheath, which the ‘ankh has been conjectured to be, but 
is a talisman of magic herbs which helps to control or to protect the animals. 

Maspero’s Contributions to the History of Egyptian Religion.—In R. Hist. 
Rel. LX XIV, 1916, pp. 264-310 (fig.), A. MoreT summarizes Maspero’s con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Egyptian religion beginning with a study of 
certain papyri in the Louvre published in 1871. He discusses them under the 
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headings, ‘‘La théorie magique de la tombe,”’ “Les inscriptions des pyramides 
de Saqqarah,” and ‘“‘La mythologie et les cosmogonies.” 

The Ushebtis of the New York Historical Society.—The New York Historical 
Society has recently mounted and put on exhibition 130 Egyptian ushebtis. 
The oldest of them dates from the twelfth dynasty; but the collection is es- 
pecially rich in specimens dating from the Early Empire, or about 1500-1250 
B.c. The largest is of limestone twelve inches high, and with it is the small 
coffin with which it was deposited in the tomb. It dates from about 1390 
B.c. Two of the figures (one of bronze) are represented grinding corn. There 
are four royal pieces, two of Mehit(em)weskhet, grandmother of Sheshonk 
I, and two of one of the queens named Kerome, of the twenty-second dynasty. 
A small wooden coffin of the twenty-fifth dynasty contained two ushebtis, a 
laborer and an overseer. They were embedded in pitch with an inscribed roll 
and a scarab between them, and had not been disturbed. The late ushebtis 
are typical specimens. (Mrs. Grant WILLIAMS, Quarterly Bulletin of the New 
York Historical Society, I, 1918, pp. 91-102; 10 figs.) 

Land Reclamation and Irrigation.—The improvement of irrigation in Egypt 
by the clearing of drainage ditches during the reign of Augustus is discussed 
by W. L. WesTeRMANN in Cl. Phil. XII, 1917, pp. 237-243, and dated in the 
prefecture of Aelius Gallus, probably in the years 27-26 B.c. The same writer 
(ibid. XII, 1917, pp. 426-430) agrees with Bouché-Leclercgq in setting 270 B.c. 
as the probable date for the beginning of land reclamation in the Fayum under 
the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Euergetes I. 

The Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine.—In A. J. Theol. XXI, 1917, pp. 411- 
452, M. SPRENGLING renders an important service to English-speaking students 
by gathering up all the material that has been published in regard to the Jewish 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, and giving a provisional translation of their 
contents. The elaborate notes render this article an admirable introduction 
to the whole literature of the subject. 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


The Cult of Deified Kings.—In Mus. J. VIII, 1917, pp. 165-179 (2 figs.), 8. 
L(ANGDoN) points out that a considerable number of Sumerian hymns and 
liturgies to the deified kings of Babylonia have come down to modern times. 
Three long hymns to Dungi, the second king of the dynasty of Ur and the first 
to be deified, have been found among the tablets from Nippur. These kings 
seem to-have been to a certain extent identified with Tammuz, the incarnation 
of productivity, who died and returned to earth annually; and one of the hymns 
to Dungi tells how he had come to banish the misfortunes which had befallen 
mankind since the flood put an end to the age of happiness. The hymn was 
probably sung while the king was still alive; after the overthrow of the dynasty 
his cult disappeared. The Sumerian liturgies from Nippur in the Museum 
seem to have been largely composed during the dynasty of Isin. A fine tablet 
of 160 lines almost all preserved contains a liturgy in six melodies of the cult 
of Ishme-Dagan. It is modeled after the standard liturgies to the great gods, 
especially to Innini, in which the services of the weeping mother are replaced 
by those of the deified king who is regarded as her son and consort. In the 
first melody of fifty lines it is related how Enlil had ordered the glory of Nippur 
and then became angry and sent desolation upon it; in the second the divine 
king appears lamenting human sorrows; in the third the fate of the city is 
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commented upon and the question asked how soon Enlil will become reconciled; 
in the fourth melody Ishme-Dagan again appears sorrowing with his people; 
in the fifth the king intercedes with the earth god; and in the sixth Enlil ends 
the sorrow of Nippur and sends Ishme-Dagan to bring joy to the people. 

Emperor-Worship in Babylonia.—In J.A.0.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 360-380, 8. 
A. B. Mercer shows that the determinative for “god” is prefixed to the names 
of old Babylonian kings, not only when they contain names of gods as elements 
in their composition, but also when they do not contain known divine names. 
There is some doubt, however, whether the latter class of names may not con- 
tain the name of a hitherto unknown deity. Sometimes the determinative for 
“god” is prefixed to the name of a living king, but more commonly it is used 
after the death of the monarch. The most that can be said of emperor-wor- 
ship is that Babylonian kings during their lifetime were honored by being 
called dingir or ilu, which may mean no more than “lord” or “king’’; and 
that they were the recipients of memorials and other signs of regard. 

The Worship of Tammuz.—In J. Bibl. Lit. XXXVI, 1917, pp. 100-111, 
J. P. Peters throws light upon the primitive meaning of the Tammuz-cult 
from personal observation of the climate of Babylonia. Properly speaking 
the Sumerian Tammuz-cult belonged to the month Tammuz, the fourth month, 
or June. When the rivers had embraced and covered the lands and were 
fertilizing it, then was the month of Tammuz, the true son of the great deep. 
But he was thought of first, not as vegetation being born, but being buried. 
He was the one placed in a box beneath the water, the grain buried beneath the 
ground, dead and to be lamented. The people of Babylonia at the present 
time plant their gardens of vegetables in the mud left behind as the waters 
recede. This is the origin of the Tammuz-gardens in the later ritual. Ap- 
parently from the earliest times the Tammuz who was lamented as dead was 
likewise rejoiced for as one who rose again, but this is not so clear, or at what 
interval the rejoicing occurred. 

New Babylonian Material Concerning Creation and Paradise.—In A. J. 
Theol. XXI, 1917, pp. 571-597, G. A. Barton gives a survey of previously 
known Babylonian accounts of creation, and then takes up the newer material 
recently discovered in the Nippur collection of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and attempts better translations. These tablets prove that at Nippur there 
existed in the third millennium B.c. a cycle of creation-myths. Still others, or 
more complete versions of them, may come to light any day. While the one 
discovered by Poebel seems to have been an earlier and briefer form of myths 
circulated in later centuries, the other two introduce us to ideas hitherto un- 
known to Babylonian scholars. They are genuine bits of Babylonian folklore. 

A New Babylonian Account of the Creation of Man.—In the Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, LVI, 1917, pp. 275-280, Georce A. BARTON 
publishes with brief comments a transliteration and translation of part of an 
account of the creation of man and the beginnings of agriculture and civiliza- 
tion. The text is on a tablet from Nippur, now in the University Museum at 
Philadelphia. A more elaborate publication will appear in a volume to be 
entitled Miscellaneous Religious Texts, which the writer is preparing for the 
University Museum. 

A Tablet Relating to the Interpretation >f Dreams.—In Mus. J. VIII, 1917, 
pp. 116-122 (2 figs.), S. L(anepon) discusses a tablet of eighty-six lines in 
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almost perfect condition in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It dates from the fifteenth century B.C. and is the earliest known Babylonian 
work on the interpretation of dreams. What will happen as a_ result of 
different kinds of dreams is specifically stated. It is clear from the tablet that 
the Babylonian diviners had already adopted most of the principles found in the 
later works of the same character in the library of Asurbanipal. 

The Name Israel on an Old Babylonian Cylinder.—In Rev. Assyr. XIII, 
1916, p. 6 (fig.), V. Scuem describes a cylinder-seal of the period of the first 
kings of the dynasty of Agade which bears the name of Is-re-il, son of Ri8-Zuni. 
There is no difficulty in equating this with the Hebrew name Israel, inasmuch 
as the names Abraham, Ishmael, Jacob-el, and Joseph-el, have already been 
found among the Amorite settlers in Babylonia. 

Tiglath-Pileser I and His Wars.—In J.A.O.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 169-185, 
A. T. OLMSTEAD endeavors, on the basis of a fresh study of the cuneiform 
sources, to interpret the wars of Tiglath-Pileser I in the light of the broader 
considerations of a political nature, and to study their topozraphy. In the 
latter field he incorporates investigations made in connection with the Cornell 
Expedition, which in 1908 visited many of the sites here discussed. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
The Ancient Hebrew Holy Days.—In J.A.O.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 209-223, 


K. Kou.er subjects the sacred seasons of ancient Israel to a fresh investiga- 
tion. He concludes that in pre-prophetic times the Sabbaths coincided with 
the four phases of the moon, as in the ancient Babylonian hemerologies. The 
month was divided into four lunar weeks, each ending with the Sabbath; and 
these twenty-eight days were followed by two days of New Moon, making 
thirty days altogether. In the Decalogue of Deut. v and Ex. xx the Sab- 
bath is first transformed from a lunar holy day into a day of Jehovah, and is 
made to come every seven days independently of the moon’s phases. As late 
as Deuteronomy Passover was celebrated on “the New Moon of the Ripening 
Crops.” The change from the New Moon to the Full Moon is first enacted 
in Ezek. 45:21. The name Feast of Tabernacles, or Feast of Booths, is not 
derived from the booths in which the people dwelt during harvest, but from the 
booths that the pilgrims constructed for themselves when they went up to the 
annual festival. 

Origin of the Feast of Unleavened Bread.—In A. J. Theol. X XI, 1917, pp. 
275-293, J. MorGENSTERN claims that Masséth, or Unleavened Bread, was 
originally a Canaanite agricultural festival in honor of Astarte and Tammuz. 
The unleavened cakes were the last remnants of the old harvest that must be 
ritually consumed before any of the new harvest could be eaten. Fasting and 
putting away of leaven served the same purpose of absolutely disposing of the 
old grain, before the first sheaf of new grain was reaped and offered to the deity, 
and the new crop was eaten. Similar ceremonies are found among primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world. The unleavened cakes themselves were a 
religious survival of the most primitive way of preparing bread. 

The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet.—In J.£Z.A. III, 1916, pp. 1-16 (5 pls.) 
and 17-21, A. H. Garpiner and A. E. Cowiey make a fresh attempt to 
read the unknown characters found in the Egyptian Temple at Serabit el- 
Khiadim in the Sinaitic Peninsula, which date from about 1500 B.c. Four 
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of these characters they conjecture are the Semitic letters B‘LT and are to 
be read ba‘alat, “goddess.” On this basis they identify other characters, and 
read a dozen or more words. On this doubtful foundation they rebuild the 
old theory of the Egyptian origin of the Semitic alphabet, and regard these 
Sinaitic characters as “the long-sought proto-Semitic script.’ See also 8. A. 
Cook, in Pal. Ex. Fund, XLIX, 1917, pp. 190-192. 


ASIA MINOR 


Some Problems of the Troad.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915- 
1916, pp. 16-30, Water Lear fixes the site of Palaiskepsis “at or near the 
modern village of Koyun-eli.”” In the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer 
(c. 20; Allen’s Homer, v, 205) is a prophecy put into the mouth of Homer, 
which refers to the Great Pine (Ka\} Ieixn). Evidently the Troad wishes 
to surpass the Stone Pine (Mirus) of Erythrae by its still more famous zebxy 
Andeira was clearly near the mines which are still to be seen on the Deli-tepe 
and the Karaman-tepe east of Kebrene, between Skepsis and Gargara. In 
the plain of Aivajik are ruins which suit perfectly for Pionia or Pioniai (Strabo, 
XIII, I, 56). In two other passages (ibid. 65 and 67) Strabo mentions another 
Andeira sixty stades from Thebe. Pliny (N. H. V, 32) mentions a Pioniae 
in Teuthrania, and Pausanias (IX, 18, 4) also mentions Pioniai in Mysia. 
Either Strabo blundered, or Pausanias and Pliny are wrong, or there were 
actually two pairs of Andeira and Pioniai. Modern writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Strabo (XIII, 1, 56) may be describing the distillation of 
metallic zinc at Andeira. The site of Hamixitos is at Baba Kalessi, not at Ak 
Liman. 

The Language of the Hittites.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 119-124, F. 
CumontT calls attention to the work of decipherment of the Hittite tablets in 
cuneiform characters found by Winckler at Boghazkeui. Since Winckler’s 
death in 1913 Hrozny of Vienna has studied them with important results 
(Mitt. Or. Ges. LVI, 1915). The language proves to be Indo-European and to 
belong to the western branch which includes the Greek, Italic, Germanic, and 
Tokharian languages. Its nearest relative appears to be Latin. He declines 
the present participle of the verb “to give” thus: 

Nom. da-an(z2) Latin, dans 
Gen. da-an-da$  dantis 
Dat. da-an-ti danti 
Acc. da-an-dan dantem 


Abl. da-an-tet /d dante(d) 


‘The present indicative of the verb “to do” is thus conjugated: 
i-ia-mi Cf. Greek, 
t-ta-si TiOns 
t-ia-zi 
t-ia-u-e-ni 
i-ia-al-te-ni ridere 
i-ia-an-zi 


He also compares uga or ug = ego; kuis = quis; kuwabi = ubi; kui’ = quisquis; 
kuitki =quidque; kuwatka =quodque; a-ap-pa=416; pa-ra-a=rapa, etc. See 
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also J. H. Moutton, Exp. Times, XXVIII, 1916, pp. 106-109, and 8. A. Cook, 
Pal. Ex. Fund, XLIX, 1917, pp. 187-189. 

The Lydian-Aramaic Bilingual Inscription from Sardis.—The first part of a 
somewhat detailed discussion of the important bilingual inscription found at 
Sardis by the American expedition, is published in J. H.S. XXXVII, 1917, 
pp. 77-87. The writer, S. A. Coox, approaching the question from the Semitic 
side, finds himself unable to accept the views of E. Littmann in the official 
publication (Sardis, Vol. I, pt. 1) that the Aramaic version, being in a language 
not used at Sardis, is an awkward literal translation of the Lydian original. 
On the contrary, although the Lydian is still only obscurely understood, there 
seems to be considerable divergence between the two versions, and there is 
abundant biblical and epigraphic evidence that at this time (the fifth or early 
fourth century B.c.) the Jews were already settled in outlying parts of the 
Persian empire, including Sepharad (Sardis), and the commercial importance 
of the capital of Lydia would necessitate the common use there of thelingua 
franca of the empire, which was Aramaic for the inland districts, as it was 
Phoenician on the sea coast. 


GREECE 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Sixth-Century Artemisium at Ephesus.—In J. H.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 
1-16 (15 figs.), W. R. Lernasy discusses the sculpture and architecture of the 
earlier temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the fragments of which are in the British 
Museum, and makes some criticism of the official publication by the Museum. 
The sculptured lower drums of the columns correspond to a sculptured frieze 
on the lower courses of the wall and the antae. This feature, which occurs 
in a long series of monuments in Asia Minor culminating in the great altar of 
Pergamon, is of Asiatic, probably Hittite, origin, the slabs of stone having 
served originally to protect the soft brick of the walls. At Ephesus the 
antae are made to rest upon standing bulls, like the portal guardians of Meso- 
potamian palaces. The background of the sculptured drums slants back 
more rapidly than the rest of the column but formed a continuous line with it, 
separated only by a narrow moulding. There was no frieze at the upper 
part of the walls, but a high marble gutter-front or parapet, which hid the 
tiled roofs, had very fine lion-mouth openings and groups of figures in relief 
between and above them. This feature is a development from the earlier 
use of terra-cotta facings. The fragments suggest as subjects the adventures 
of Heracles, Amazons, an assembly of seated divinities, and scenes from the 
Trojan War very much like those on the Treasury of the Cnidians at Delphi. 
At the corners may have been pairs of protecting gorgons, half-kneeling and 
with four wings, like those at Didyma. Possibly a Milesian sculptor did this 
work. All these parts were brilliantly colored with red and blue paint, gild- 
ing, etc. The naos of the temple was probably an open court, surrounded by 
walls which were just alike inside and out, and containing the covered shrine 
for the cult statue and the great altar in front of it. The very ancient statue, 
of cedar wood covered with gold plates, which was said to have fallen from 
heaven, was a tall, rude figure standing between two animals. The worship 
of the great nature-goddess on this site was probably founded by the Hittites 
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in the early days when the kingdom of Lydia was a part of their empire 
Here would have been the western terminus of their great royal road, which led 
through Sardis and Asia Minor easterly to Mesopotamia, and over which 
the art and civilization of Babylonia were brought to Greece. Hittite in- 
fluence is seen in many details of Ionic art, such as the volute capital, which 
may have been first used on free-standing columns like the Naxian monument 
at Delphi. The subjects of the sculptured column drums of the later, 
Hellenistic temple, some of which seem to be prototypes of Christian art 
motives like the Adoration of the Magi, suggest that the Artemisium at 
Ephesus was the Temple of the Nativity of Artemis. 

The Origin of Caryatides.—In. R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 1-67 
(2 pls.; 6 figs.), TaHforni1te Homo.ye discusses the origin of Caryatides and 
of the name. Beginning with the story told by Vitruvius, he shows that the 
“‘medism”’ and punishment of the people of Caryae at the time of the Persian 
invasion is impossible; but the story is probably based on occurrences of 
368 and 367 B.c., when Caryae was conquered by the Spartans. The wor- 
ship of Artemis Caryatis included dancing by maidens, and such maidens 
might well be called Caryatides. The Caryatides of Praxiteles (Pliny, NV. H. 
XXXVI, 23) were probably such dancing girls. After the defeat of the men of 
Caryae the Spartans probably erected a monument of their victory and a 
natural form for this would be a group of Caryatides. Perhaps the column at 
Delphi crowned by a group of dancing maidens above an acanthus which 
served as a pedestal for them and the tripod which rose above them may be a 
replica of this monument, and this itself may have been the work of Praxiteles. 
The extension of the name Caryatides to female figures serving as architectural 


supports may be due to the fame of this group and to the fact that the general 
attitude of such supports resembles, especially in the upper part, the attitude 
of the maidens of this group. 


SCULPTURE 


An Early Attic Relief.—The upper left hand quarter of a stele of white 
Attic marble has recently been found at Cottenham, near Cambridge, Eng- 
land. It bears an archaic relief of an ephebus with his horse. The upper part 
of the two figures is shown facing the left. The horse throws his head up as if 
rearing and the youth, standing beside him, throws his weight backward to 
restrain him by means of the bridle now missing. The shoulders are in front 
view, the head in profile, and all the forms are those of the archaic period. 
A comparison of the head of the horse with similar heads on a series of vases 
of the sixth and fifth centuries shows the closest resemblance to be in the work 
of Onesimus, at about 485 B.c. If this approximate date is accepted for the 
relief, it is one of the finest monuments to the heroes of Marathon. The 
rest of the composition may be supplied from the archaising relief found by 
Gavin Hamilton in the Villa of Hadrian in 1769 and now in the British 
Museum. Here the left hand of the youth is swung backward and upward hold- 
ing a short stick and a small hound occupies the space behind the legs of the 
horse. A short cloak fastened around the neck of the ephebus blows out 
horizontally backward. The somewhat meaningless gesture of the left hand 
may be explained by the still more archaic type of Heracles taming the 
horses of Diomed, as shown on a metope of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
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Here the figures face the other way, the bridle is held in Heracles’s left hand 
and his right hand brandishes his club. This design may have become re- 
versed by being used as an intaglio on a die or seal. (A. B. Coox, J. H. S. 
XXXVII, 1917, pp. 116-125; pl.; 12 figs.) 

The Boston Counterpart of the Ludovisi ‘‘Throne.”—Additional considera- 
tions in favor of the authenticity of the Boston relief are presented by G. W. 
ELDERKIN in Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 276-288 (4 figs.). Studniczka’s 
interpretation of the reliefs is followed, and it is suggested that the figure of 
Adonis is twice represented in the scales in order to show that he is claimed 
by both goddesses; so the Palladium is duplicated by Hiero on the vase 
representing the dispute of Odysseus and Diomedes. The Boston relief is 
thoroughly Hellenic in its emphasis upon the right side as lucky. The sub- 
jects on the two “thrones” correspond to those in the pediments of the Par- 
thenon. In one is the birth of the goddess (Athena and Aphrodite); in the 
other her triumph over a rival divinity (Poseidon and Persephone). Numer- 
ous minor coincidences with Greek art of about 475 B.c. are cited, and the 
conclusion reached that it is very unlikely that a modern forger could have 
combined into an harmonious whole such diverse antique features. 

The Followers of Praxiteles.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915- 
1916, pp. 1-9 (5 pls.), is an article, originally a lecture, by the late Guy Dick1ns, 
on the followers of Praxiteles. These followers fall into two classes, one of 
which developed the impressionism, the vagueness or morbidezza of Praxiteles, 
while the other developed his realism and also vulgarized it. The first class 
had its chief seat at Alexandria, where Bryaxis was probably its leading mem- 
ber, the other had its chief seat at Pergamon, with the sons of Praxiteles as its 
chief exponents. The Sarapis of Bryaxis shows the morbidezza of the 
Praxitelean Hermes further developed. The ‘Eubouleus”’ of Eleusis may be 
a work of the old age of Bryaxis. The Leaconfield head may, perhaps, be 
by Praxiteles. The Psyche of Capua shows similar qualities. The head 
from Chios, in Boston, cannot be by Praxiteles, but shows the qualities of the 
work of his Alexandrian followers, as does the Sieglin head of Alexander. 
The numerous “‘Praxitelean’’ Aphrodites and the like show the somewhat vul- 
gar realism of the Pergamene followers of Praxiteles. To an eclectic school in 
Asia Minor, which combined the characteristics of the work of Praxiteles with 
those of the work of Scopas, such statues as the Niobe group, the Demeter of 
Cnidos, and the bronze from Anticythera are ascribed. The Mantinean 
base was not by the great Praxiteles, but probably by his grandson and name- 
sake. A recently found inscription of the latter part of the fourth century 
notes the institution of a cult of Leto, probably in, or just after, 303 B.c. 
Pausanias, II, 21, 8, mentions a temple of Leto with a statue, by Praxiteles, 
of Leto accompanied by Chloris. This must be by the younger Praxiteles, to 
whom it is then easy to ascribe other statues of Leto. The drapery and the 
hair of the figures on the Mantinean base remind one of works of the end, 
rather than the beginning, of the fourth century. 

Mount Helicon Personified.—In Atene e Roma, XVIII, 1915, pp. 138-141 
(4 figs.), B. Pace argues that the head with bristling beard and disheveled hair 
on a relief found in the sanctuary of the Muses at Thespiae in 1889 and now 
in the National Museum at Athens represents Mount Helicon. There are 
references in the literature to mountains as old men. 
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A Fragment of an Ivory Statue.—Referring to the publication by C. Al- 
bizzati in the preceding issue of J.H.S. (XXXVI, pp. 373 ff.; cf. A.J.A. 
XXI, 1917, p. 455) of an ivory mask in the Vatican, W. R. Leruasy, ibid. . 
XXXVII, 1917, pp. 17-18 (fig.), publishes as further illustration of the chrys- 
elephantine technique, a similar, but somewhat inferior, ‘ivory that is in the 
British Museum. It is from a statuette and shows the middle portion of the 
face, with square surfaces at the bottom and sides to which the pieces for chin 
and cheeks were fitted. There was an overhang of some other material at the 
top and the empty eye sockets had eyes set in. It probably belonged to an 
archaistic work made in Alexandria for the Roman market. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


The Labors of Heracles on Vases in Philadelphia.—The Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has recently acquired a fine black-figured am- 
phora upon one side of which Heracles is represented fighting with two 
Amazons, and upon the other two warriors attacking an Amazon. In 
connection with this vase 8. B. L(ucg) collects the other illustrations of the 
labors of Heracles in the Museum (Mus. J. VIII, 1917, pp. 145-155; 11 figs.). 
They are: (2) Heracles in combat with two Amazons on a black-figured am- 
phora. (3) Heracles in combat with an Amazon on a fragment of a black- 
figured eye cylix. (4) Heracles and the Cretan bull on a fragment of a 
black-figured eye cylix. (5) Heracles and the boar on fragments of an Attic 
black-figured amphora. Heracles and the Nemean lion (6) on a crude black- 
figured amphora; (7) on a black-figured column crater; (8) on a black- 
figured hydria; (9) on a black-figured panel amphora; (10) on a black- 
figured amphora from Corneto. In addition (11) the apotheosis of Heracles 
appears on a black-figured hydria; and (12) the marriage of Heracles and 
Hebe on a late red-figured pyxis. 

Apelles and Alexander’s Horse.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 189- 
197, SALoMON REINACH discusses a passage in the Varia Historia of Aelian 
(II, 3). Alexander inspected his equestrian portrait by Apelles and did not 
praise it as it deserved. His horse was brought in and neighed at the sight 
of the painted horse, whereupon Apelles said “O King, ye 
cou ypadtkdrepos elvat xara This is generally rendered “your horse 
scoms to be a much better judge of painting than you.” Really it means 
“your horse (in the picture) seems to be much better depicted than you.” 
This translation was given by Coelius Rhodiginus in 1516 and Erasmus in 
1531. Bayle (in 1695) and Jan Six (in 1908) recognized that the two paint- 
ings of Aphrodite by Apelles mentioned by Pliny (XXXV, 91 and 92) are 
identical. 

INSCRIPTIONS 


The Locrian Maidens.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915-1916, 
pp. 148-154, Water Lear discusses the inscription published by Wilhelm 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, issued in 1913) and discussed by A. Reinach 
(R. Hist. Rel. LXITX, 1914, pp. 12-54). It was found in 1896 in western 
Locris, near the site of Tolophon, on the Corinthian Gulf. Contrary to the 
opinions of the previous writers, the inscription is found to record the end of 
the curse upon the descendants of the Oilian Ajax. No longer are two maidens 
to be sent annually for a year of penal servitude at Troy, and the Aianteioi 
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are no longer to be outlaws. The details of the arrangements made are for 
the most part clear, but some of them are lost, owing to the fragmentary nature 
of the inscriptidn. The new word émdéicety may be equivalent to émdixdtecOat. 

Propitiatory Inscriptions.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915-1916, 
pp. 169-183 (pl.), W. H. Buckier publishes six Lydian propitiatory or con- 
fessional inscriptions. The first was copied at Kula in 1914. It is on a stele 
of grey marble. The others are already published as follows: J. H.S. IV, 1883, 
p. 385, No.7; R. Et. Gr. XIV, 1901, p. 101, No. 4; Moveeiov, 1886, pp. 84 f., 
No. ¢o¢; LeBas-Waddington, 1764 b; Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, p. 318. The 
new inscription reads: Acel DaBatiw Mn|rpel Etara Acoxd#s| Tpopluov* 
érellaca repiorepas ExohacOny ts| rods evéypaya dper hy. 
Above the text is a panel, on which are represented a pair of eyes and below 
these a pair of pigeons in low relief. The republication of the other inscrip- 
tions is accompanied by notes on their text and contents. 

An Inscription from Elaeus.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 29-30, T. 
REINAcH points out that the Attalus referred to in an inscription found on 
Gallipoli by Sergt. Major R. S. Jones, an English officer who was afterwards 
killed (Classical Quarterly, 1917, pp. 2 f.) refers to Attalus II, king of Pergamum 
159-138 B.c., and that the town which honored the king was Elaeus. 

Inscriptions at Petworth House.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 
1915-1916, pp. 155-168 (pl.), C. A. Hurron republishes, with notes and re- 
marks, the inscriptions J. G. II, 5, 477 d (Ath. Mitt. VIII, pp. 57 ff.), and 
Loewy, Inschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 517. The latter is declared to be genuine, 
and the date assigned is the first century B.c. 

A Popular Title in a Delphian Inscription.—In a decree of the Roman 
Senate of 112 B.c. found at Delphi, C. Cornelius Sisenna is called srparnyés 


In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 157-163, M. points 
out that this expression is due to a desire to give his popular, as well as his 
official title, i.e. the Greeks called him o7parnyés, but he was really &@braros. 


COINS 


Coinage of Chios.—In Num. Chron. 1916, pp. 281-355 (2 pls.), J. Mav- 
ROGORDATO continues his classification of the coinage of Chios, covering in this 
third article the two periods from 334 to 190 and from 190 to 88 B.c. The 
years from 334 to 301 are practically a blank as far as coinage is concerned, 
but, though Chios disappears from written history for the best part of a century 
after the death of Antigonus and the passing of his realm into the hands of the 
Ptolemies, the author differs from some other numismatists in assigning a 
considerable number of Chian coins to this period, known to be one of great 
prosperity in the Aegean. The later period is especially rich in magistrates’ 
names. 

Hephaestus-Vulcanus on Ancient Coins.—In R. Ital. Num. XXX, 1917, 
pp. 11-70 (2 pls.), Lorenzina Cesano treats of the myth of Hephaestus-Vul- 
canus, of the depiction of the deity in various forms of plastic art, and then 
of the character of his representations on Greek and Roman coins. 

Diseases of Coins.—Under the title ‘Diseases of Coins’ Francesco Rocca 
describes the physical and chemical deterioration of surface and substance 
suffered by ancient bronze coins, and promises further articles on the maladies. 
of coins in silver, lead, and tin (R. Ital. Num. XXX, 1917, pp. 173-189; figs.). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Aegean Archaeology.—The results obtained during the last fifteen years in 
the study of the prehistoric races and chronology of the Aegean basin are re- 
viewed (with a chronological table) by A. E. R. Boak in Classical Journal, XIII, 
1917, pp. 25-36. 

Archaeology in 1916.—In Classical Journal, XIII, 1917, pp. 186-192, G. H. 
CHASE summarizes the principal archaeological discoveries reported for the 
year 1916. 

The Excavations at Gortyna.—In Alene e Roma, XVIII, 1915, pp. 49-68 
(12 figs.), L. Pernier publishes a general account of the results obtained by 
Italian archaeologists in their excavations at Gortyna. 

The Cypriote Aphrodite—In R. Hist. Rel. LXXIII, 1916, pp. 245-258 
(4 figs.), R. Dussavup points out that the attributes of the Cypriote Aphrodite 
are the necklace and the crown. These are to be seen on the primitive flat 
figurines of the goddess from Cyprus dating from the third millennium B.c., 
and they continue in use down into Hellenistic times. The worship of Aph- 
rodite is neither Semitic nor Greek in origin. She was a primitive mother 
goddess whose worship was influenced by many local rites, especially those in 
Cyprus. The Phoenician influence in her worship did not antedate the first 
millennium B.c. The story of her birth from the sea was probably derived 
from the ancient oriental custom of cleansing the statues of divinities in the 
sea in the spring. 

Winckelmann’s Career.—In Brooklyn Museum Quarterly, IV, 1917, pp. 
140-165, W. H. G(oopyear) publishes under the title ‘Winckelmann’s Place 
in Modern History’ a general account of Winckelmann’s career based upon 
Justi’s Winckelmann, sein Leben, seine Werke und seine Zeitgenossen. An- 
other account based upon the same work is published by W. W. Hype in the 
Monist, January, 1918, pp. 77-123 (portrait). 

The Site of Olynthus.—In B.S.A. XXI, sessions 1914-1915; 1915-1916, 
pp. 11-15 (2 sketch maps), A. J. B. Wace places the site of Olynthus on the 
left bank of the Resitnikia river, opposite Myriophyton, and that of Meky- 
berna at Molivopyrgos. 

The Maps in Ptolemy’s Geography.—In J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 62-76, 
L. O. T. TupEER discusses the origin of the maps found in thirteen of the manu- 
scripts of Ptolemy. They are all ancient, but some of them are evidently not 
Ptolemy’s. The twenty-seven maps in the Latin translation which appear in 
the first printed editions are different from and later than those in the Greek 
manuscripts. 

An Homeric Recipe.—The Homeric operation of mincing the portions of 
meat not suitable for roasting whole and preparing them skillfully for 
roasting over the coals on a spit (ulorvAdov 7’ Gpa 7’Gdda Kal dud’ d8é\xLoww 
érepav) which is described ten times in the Iliad and Odyssey, is still prac- 
tised in Morocco, where it was observed in 1916 by Dr. F. Blanchod, a Swiss 
physician sent there to visit prison camps. It is described in some detail by 
J. Keser in J.H.S. XXXVII, 1917, pp. 59-61. 

The Greek Papyrus Protocol.—The perpendicular script, usually quite 
illegible, used in the official mark or protocol (76 xadobyevov rpwréxoddov) at the 
head of a roll of papyrus in Byzantine times, when the manufacture was a gov- 
ernment monopoly, is replaced in at least one instance by a fairly legible cur- 
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sive. This is in No. 67316 of the Greek Byzantine papyri at Cairo, published 
in Vol. III of Maspero’s Catalogue. The text is commented on by H. I. Bexu 
in J.H.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 56-58. The perpendicular script was still copied 
as a meaningless formula or adjunct in Arabic times, when the heading itself 
had been transformed into the Mohammedan confession of faith in Arabic 
and Greek. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Round Buildings on the Column of Marcus Aurelius.—In Z. Ethn- 
XLVI, 1915, pp. 75-91 (30 figs.), R. Mre.Ke undertakes to show that there is 
nothing peculiarly ‘“Germanic” about the supposedly German round buildings 
represented on the Column of Marcus Aurelius. Such primitive structures 
were common in Italy and the artists intended simply to represent the bar- 
barian primitiveness of Germany. 

The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina.—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, cols. 
947-974 (3 pls.;8 figs.), A. BARTOLI publishes an outline history of the temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina recording the different events in chronological order 
from the time of its dedication in 141 to the year 1899. He also summarizes 
the results of studies made of the building by Antonio da Sangallo the elder, 
Fra Giocondo, Baldassarre Peruzzi, Antonio da Sangallo the younger, G. B. 
da Sangallo, and G. A. Dosio, and shows how far they are useful for a correct 
understanding of the structure. He gives restorations of the ground plan, 
the tympanum, and the side elevation, based partly upon the actual remains 
and partly upon drawings and notes preserved from the sixteenth century. 

The Four Small Temples of Ostia.—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, cols. 441- 
483 (3 pls.; 23 figs.), R. PARIBENI discusses the four small temples standing side 
by side on a single podium near the house of L. Apuleius Marcellus at Ostia. 
They have the form of the templum in antis. One is identified by an in- 
scription as a temple of Venus, and the others were probably dedicated to 
Ceres, Fortuna,and Spes. The earliest of the four seems to date from the sec- 
ond century B.c. and all: were apparently restored in the second century A.D. 
Several inscribed Rhodian amphora handles were brought to light as well as 
some pieces of terra-cotta relief representing lions’ heads, etc. 

The Ostian House.—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, cols. 541-608 (6 pls.; 
16 figs.), G. Cauza discusses the type of house common at Ostia and shows 
that the insula was the form preferred. This had windows facing the street 
and often balconies. It differs completely from the Pompeian house with its 
court. 

Basilicae in the Roman Theatre.—At the ends of the Roman stage were two 
large rooms which served as foyers. The technical names for these have not 
been known, but in B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 235-237, A. Hiron pe VILLE- 
FOSSE shows by an inscription from Dougga that they were probably called 
basilicae. Furthermore basilica was probably a name which might be given 
to any large hall. 

Roman Baths near Viterbo.—In Boll. Arie, XI, 1917, pp. 155-170 (plL.; 
25 figs.), C. Ze1 gives an account of sixteen Roman baths of which remains are 
extant near Viterbo. Illustrations taken from photographs accompany the 
article. 
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SCULPTURE 


The Etruscan Sarcophagus of Torre San Severo.—In Mon. Ant. XXIV, 
1917, cols. 5-118 (4 colored pls.; 55 figs.), E. Gani publishes a remarkable 


- 


Figure 1.—TuHe SacriIFICE OF POLYXENA. 


Etruscan sarcophagus found at Torre San Severo, in the commune of Orvieto, 
in 1912. Above ground there was no indication of the tomb, which consists of 
a large chamber nearly square (4.90 m. by 4.55 m.) entered by a dromos and 
with a small 
room at the fur- 
ther end. The 
sarcophagus was 
in the large 
room. Vases, 
whole or frag- 
mentary, of vari- 
ous kinds dating 
from the latter 
part of the third 
century B.C. 
were found, and 
pieces of bronze 
and iron. The 
sarcophagus has 
reliefs on sides 
and ends, and on 
both ends of 
the cover, all of 
which retain 
more or less of 
their painted 
decoration. Ji On 
one of the long 


Figure 2.—Opyssevus Hapes. sides is repre- 
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sented the sacrifice of Trojan prisoners at the tomb of Patroclus. One 
lies dead, a second youth seated on the ground is being slaughtered, while 
two others are being brought in. Three spectators look on, one perhaps 
being the spirit of the dead Patroclus. To the right and left of this scene 
are winged female demons. The relief on the other long side represents 
the sacrifice of Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles in the presence of eight 
male figures (Fig. 1). At either end of this scene are winged female demons. 
The colors are much better preserved on this side, particularly the red of 
the garments. On one of the ends Odysseus, sword in hand, is threatening 
Circe, while two of his men with human bodies and heads of animals stand 
by. On the other end Odysseus is sacrificing the ram to call up from Hades the 
shade of Tiresias (Fig. 2). To the right are two male figures. Above the 
head of the ram, enclosed in an oblong frame, is shown a diminutive boat 
with tropical plants and birds. On each end of the cover is a male head, 
bearded and horned, on either side of which are reclining figures. On the long 
sides of the cover is a band of ornament consisting of large-and small wheels. 
The writer thinks that these reliefs are to be traced back to Attic paintings 
of the fifth century. See also the same writer in Art and Archaeology, VI, 
1917, pp. 229-234; 4 figs. 
VASES AND PAINTING 


A Neolithic Vase from Catania.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 1916, pp. 
133-157 (2 figs.), I. Carrer, in connection with a neolithic vase, found in the 
vicinity of Catania, discusses the prehistoric civilization of Sicily. The vase 
is adorned with two bands of scratched zig-zag lines. It is of flattened spheri- 
cal shape with wide mouth and two knob-like handles. 

Etruscan Painted Sarcophagi.—In the Anthropological Series of the Field 
Museum of Chicago, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1917 (Publication 195), pp. 63-67 (9 pls.), 
F. B. TaRBE xt publishes three painted Etruscan sarcophagi in Chicago which 
were probably found at Toscanella, the ancient Toscania. They were hewn 
out of a block of voleanic tufa with two supports or feet, and covered with a 
lid. The shape was common from the seventh to the fifth century B.c., but 
these specimens are peculiar in having painted decorations. On the two long 
sides of Sarcophagus A are two large birds facing each other with a cup be- 
tween them, on each end is a floral ornament, and on each side of the top of the 
cover a sphinx. The background is blue and the other colors used are black, 
brown, yellow, and red. On the two long sides of Sarcophagus B are two 
walking sphinxes facing each other with a floral ornament between them. 
On each end is a floral ornament, and on the cover hippocamps. The colors 
are the same as upon A, but the paintings have been retouched. Sarcophagus 
C has on one long side a man with serpent legs flanked by geese, and on the 
other side two sea monsters. On one end is a winged sea monster, and there 
are faint traces of a similar figure at the other end. As many as eight or nine 
colors were used, but the background was left in the natural color. These 
painted sarcophagi constitute a new class. The first two probably date from 
the second half of the sixth century B.c., and the third from the fifth century. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptions of the Second Parthian Legion.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 
1916, pp. 399-414 (17 figs.), M. Marcuerri publishes seventeen inscriptions 
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found in the cemetery of the second Parthian legion on the slopes of the Alban 
Mount near Aricia. They date from the time of Marcus Aurelius and Sep- 
timius Severus. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 1916, pp. 66-80, 
A. GARRONI sees indications of the Parsee religion in an inscription found at 
Varhely, the ancient Sarmizegetusa, which begins “Deo aeterno et Junoni 
et angelis.”” In three long Greek inscriptions of the time of Septimius Severus, 
previously edited by Keil and Premerstein (Denkschr. Wien. Akad. LVII, 1) 
and reprinted here in transcription, the word KodAnrimvwy (bis) and KodAn- 
tiavas, a transliteration of the Latin collectiones, has reference, Garroni 
thinks, to the collecting of imperial taxes and not to “groupings of police” or 
the “rounding up” of criminals as Keil and Premerstein thought. The abject 
distress of the agricultural population of Asia Minor, then, as now, subservient 
to tyrannical governments, is portrayed in these inscriptions. 

The Genuineness of C.I.L. XII, 1120.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 283- 
287, P. pe Lessert defends the genuineness of C. J. L. XII, 1120 questioned by 
Hirschfeld. 

An Early Christian Inscription.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 169-174, 
G. Patron publishes an early Christian inscription of a Bishop Berevulfus, 
found in the ruined church of 8. LIlario in Staffora, Voghera. 


COINS 


The Mint of Lugdunum.—In Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 53-96 (2 pls.), E. A. 
SypENHAM gives a careful study of the history and issues of the Lyons mint from 
its inception (42 B.c.) to the reign of Galba, supplementing, and in some in- 


stances correcting, the work of A. H. Grueber (Coins of the Roman Republic, 
Vol. II) and of L. Laffranchi (R. Jial. Num. 1913). 

Coinage of Catana.—In R. Ital. Num. XXX, 1917, pp. 107-142 (cuts), 
SaLVATORE MrRone begins a systematic account of the coinage of Catana from 
476 B.c., the date of its first issues under the name of Aetna, to the cessation 
of colonial coinage in Sicily. The discussion is carried on in close connection 
with the political history of the city, and the present instalment closes in the 
“period of transition’ (461-430 B.c.). 

Alexandrian Coinage of Hadrian.—Some interesting peculiarities in the 
coinage of the Alexandrian mint during the early years of Hadrian lead J. G. 
MILne to a study and classification of these issues, with reference to his own 
collection and to those at the British Museum, Athens, and Oxford, and to 
Sig. Dattari’s catalogue (Num. Chron. 1917, pp. 31-52; 1 pl.). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Prehistoric Settlement near Vhd.—In Mon. Ant. XXIV, 1917, cols. 309- 
344 (plan; 29 figs.), P. CasteLFraNco and G. Patron describe the antiquities 
brought to light in the Campo Castellaro in the commune of Vhd. The civili- 
zation is that of the inhabitants of the swamps and rivers of lower Lombardy, 

Prehistoric Antiquities in Bologna.—In Mon. Ant. XXIV, 1917, cols. 221- 
308 (49 figs.), R. Perrazzon1 describes the prehistoric antiquities found at 
Toscanella Imolese at various times since 1886; and likewise the prehistoric 
and Etruscan antiquities excavated in the Villa Cassarini, Bologna, in 1906 
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and 1907. Most of the objects from these sites are in the Museo Civico, Bo- 
logna. 

Neolithic Sites in Sicily —In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, cols. 485-540 (6 pls.; 
52 figs.), C. Carict makes a study of two neolithic sites in the province of 
Catania, one at Trefontane and the other at Poggio Rosso. Numerous pot- 
sherds with incised decoration have been found at both places. 

Prehistoric Remains from Sardinia.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 640-645 
(4 figs.), C. BRANDENBURG writes briefly of prehistoric graves, rock-dwellings, 
water cisterns, etc., near Cagliari in Sardinia. Prehistoric connection with 
Malta, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor seems probable. Among bronzes in the 
museum is a little gable-roofed temple, with a tower near it, on a rectangular 
bronze plate. Round stone disks 30 cm. in diameter and 5 cm. in thickness, 
with a hole in the centre, Nissardi thinks were used on a knotted rope to form 
ladders in the quarries. The native dress he connects with ancient Asiatic 
and Phoenician prototypes. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome.—In Volume I of the Memoirs 
of the American Academy in Rome (School of Classical Studies 1915-1916. 
Bergamo, 1917, Istituto Italiano D’Arti Grafiche), pp. 9-17, J. B. Carter 
discusses the ‘Reorganization of the Roman Priesthoods.’ Pp. 19-54 (14 pls.), 

’E. K.Ranp and G. Howser discuss the ‘Vatican Livy and the Script of Tours.’ 
Pp. 59-61 (pl.), A. W. Van Buren and G. P. Stevens describe the portion of 
the Aqua Traiana which lies under the Academy building. It has been made 
accessible to visitors. The mills for grinding grain of which remains were 
found on the Janiculum by Lanciani in 1880, received their supply of water 
from the Aqua Traiana near the Academy. Pp. 63-85 (4 pls.), C. D. Curtis 
discusses ancient granulated jewelry beginning with specimens of the twelfth 
dynasty from Dahshur now in Cairo, in which the globules are not perfectly 
round or smooth and in which sometimes too much solder was used. He also 
describes Trojan, Cretan, Mycenaean, Cypriote, and later Egyptian specimens, 
as well as some from Susa. The best work was done between the middle of the 
eighth century B.c. and the end of the seventh in Etruria, and in different 
parts of the Mediterranean, especially at Rhodes. In the finest specimens 
the globules are small, evenly placed and attached with a minimum of solder so 
that they appear raised above the surface. The solder was either electrum or a 
purer gold. Sometimes globules of different sizes were skilfully intermingled. 
Pp. 87-102 (29 pls.), 8. Lornrop describes the authentic works of the Umbrian 
painter Bartolomeo Caporali, and upon the basis of these others which may be 
assigned to him. During the latter part of his career he was influenced by 
Perugino and Pinturicchio. Pp. 103-119 (2 pls.), J. R. CRawrorp shows that 
Gauckler’s theory that the heads of statues of which a section had been re- 
moved from the top were so cut for the purpose of performing a rite of anointing, 
particularly in the case of cult statues of Syrian gods, cannot stand. - He gives 
fifty-seven examples of such heads and shows that in the case of female heads 
the cutting was done in order to permit a change of coiffure. The male heads 
were cut either because they had been injured, or because the sculptor was 
willing to use more than one piece of marble for his statue, or, in a few cases, 
that a crown might be removed. Pp. 121-167 (4 pls.), E. S. McCartney shows 
that the Romans introduced many improvements into their army from 
Etruria. He cites as examples the development of the Roman spear, shield, 
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armor, helmet, cuirass, and greaves; of metallurgy; of organization, the 
legion, home defense, musical instruments, standards, cavalry, the chariot, 
and camps. 

Papers of the American School in Rome.—In Volume II of the Supplementary 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome (New York, 1908, 
Macmillan) there are two archaeological papers not previously recorded in the 
JourNnAL. They are: (pp. 26-83; 18 figs.), C. D. Curtis, ‘Roman Monumental 
Arches,’ in which the writer discusses the origin of triumphal arches and de- 
scribes in chronological order extant arches, or those of which good descrip- 
tions exist, seventy-three in all; and (pp. 263-290; 20 figs.), J. C. Eaperr, 
a discussion of more than seventy Latin inscriptions, many not previously 
published, either discovered by him or brought to his attention in Rome dur- 
ing the year 1903-1904. 

The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian.—The Emperor Hadrian 
introduced into the administration of the Roman empire various reforms, many 
of which affected the members of the equestrian order. In order to test these 
and to separate as far as possible the innovations of Hadrian, R. H. Lacey in 
his doctor’s dissertation at Princeton collects the names of all the equestrian 
officials under Trajan and Hadrian, 97 in number. He finds that under 
Hadrian military service was not required of the equites before entering upon 
a civil career. Furthermore a policy was consistently followed of employing 
them in all higher administrative positions. [The Equestrian Officials of 
Trajan and Hadrian: Their Careers, with some Notes on Hadrian’s Reforms. 
By Raymonp Henry Lacey. Princeton, 1917, University Press. 87 pp. 8vo.] 

Antiquities from Todi at the Villa Giulia—In Mon. Ant. XXIII, 1916, cols. 
609-684 (4 pls.; 37 figs.), G. Benprneuui describes the antiquities from Todi 
now in the museum of the Villa Giulia. These consist of gold jewelry, bronze 
mirrors (one representing the judgment of Paris), a candelabrum with a high 
stand, and vases. They come from seven tombs and date from the fourth and 
third centuries B.c. 

Venus with the Balance.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 289-295 
(fig.), Satomon Rernacs discusses the type of Venus holding a pair of scales 
(a balance) on a coin of the gens Cordia issued in 50 B.c. (Babelon, Monnaies 
de la République romaine, I, p. 382). Macrobius, I, 12, mentions that the 
dwelling of Venus is in the house of the Balance (Libra). On coins issued 
under Antoninus Pius, Venus appears in company with a star and a winged 
maiden who carries a balance, and also with a star and a bull. These coins 
have long been regarded as astrological, and the type of Venus with the bal- 
ance belongs in the same category. Whether this is the type of Venus Verti- 
cordia, or not, is doubtful. The type is found on the sculptured column of 
Mayence, and there also its significance is doubtless astrological. 

Magic Disks or Mirrors from Tarentum.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, 
pp. 87-107 (3 figs.), Franz Cumont discusses several terra-cotta disks covered 
with numerous symbols. These all seem to have been found at Tarentum. 
They were undoubtedly intended to be used in magic, and probably, especially 
if gilded or coated with silver, were a substitute for mirrors. The number 
of symbols runs as high as 31. The symbols are of various character and show 
the syncretism of the beliefs at the time when the disks were made, which was 
probably in the second or first century B.c. 
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Roman Navigation to the Far East.—In J.A.O.S. XX XVII, 1917, pp. 240- 
249, W. F. Scuorr shows that there is no satisfactory evidence of Roman 
enterprise by sea to the far east. That Roman shipping frequented the ports 
of the Tamil kingdoms and Ceylon is undoubted, but from the great beyond 
they brought back only hearsay. The author of the Periplus gives a summary 
out of the Ramayana and the Puranas. Marinus of Tyre gives the accounts of 
a few other mariners, on which Ptolemy makes specious calculations. Roman 
ships in the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea were so rare that two or three in a 
century might tell their tale. 

The Figure-head of a Roman Ship.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 1916, pp. 
81-84 (3 figs.), R. MENGARELLI describes a bronze beak-head of a Roman boat 
found some time ago in Trajan’s harbor of Centumcellae (Civitavecchia). 
A small female bust of severe dignity, representing perhaps Ceres or Juno, 
forms the front part of a box-like trapezoid so shaped as to cover the prow of 
the boat. To this it was attached by nails, the holes for which were left in the 
casting. The bust measures 122 mm. in height. Only two other such figure- 
heads are known to the writer. 

The Increase of Gold in Rome during the Republic.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XXV, 1916, pp. 41-65, E. Pats, in an article on the increase of gold and the 
effect of this increase on the Roman treasury during the Republic, treats of 
the limitation of the output of the mines in Italy as foreign imports of gold 
became greater. Pliny, NV. H. III, 138, X XXIII, 78, and XXXVII, 202, as 
well as passages in Strabo and Polybius are discussed. The Romans’ use of 
gold in other ways than as currency is emphasized in contradistinction to the 
custom of most other countries. 

The Romanization of the Aosta Valley.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXV, 1916, 
pp. 3-27 (2 figs.), E. Pais, in connection with an inscription in which Salassi 
incolae are mentioned, discusses the Romanization of the Aosta valley. The 
colony Augusta Praetoria was founded as an outpost against the Salassi in 
order to control the auriferous streams of the valley and the salt mines farther 
up in the mountains. The strategical and commercial importance of the 
place, situated at the terminus of the Great St. Bernard and Little St. Bernard 
routes, has been much reduced since the great railroad tunnels have been con- 
structed. 


SPAIN 


Emporion.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 108-123 (9 figs.), Prerre 
Parts continues his description of Emporion (see A.J.A. X XI, 1917, p. 348). 
Remains of the Roman wall, the Roman mole, a Christian basilica, and Greek 
tombs are described. Among smaller objects, a fine Attic alabastron, a beauti- 
ful, though fragmentary, red-figured Attic amphora or pelice with the represen- 
tation of the crowning of a choragic tripod in the presence of Apollo, Dionysus, 
Nike, Hygieia, Paideia, Comedia, and Satyrs, and a terra-cotta figure of 
Demeter in the style of the middle of the fifth century B.c. are chosen for 
especial description and illustration. 


FRANCE 


Archaeological Studies in France.—In Science and Learning in France 
(Chicago, 1917, Society for American Fellowships in French Universities, 
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edited by Jonn H. WicMorg, xxxviii, 454 pp.; 56 pls. 8vo.), pp. 31-44, G. H. 
Cuase, H. N. Fowter, A. L. Froratnesam and J. R. WHEELER give a sketch 
of the Frenchmen who have distinguished themselves in archaeology in the past 
and set forth the opportunities for archaeological study in France at the 
present time. 

The Mosaic of Orpheus Charming the Animals.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, 
pp. 57-63 (fig.), P. Fania shows that the great mosaic found at Saint-Romain- 
en-Gaul in 1822 representing Orpheus charming the animals is wrongly re- 
stored. In addition to the central design there were originally forty-four 
figures of birds and animals enclosed in octagonal frames. Only the better 
preserved part of the mosaic was removed to the museum at Lyons, and the 
various animals were placed about the central square without regard to their 
original positions. 

The Drawings of Peiresc.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 230-233 (fig.), G. 
LAFAYE points out the importance of the drawings and notes of the antiquary 
Peirese (died 1639) together with those of Louis and Henri de Mazaugues for 
the history of antiquities in France, and cites a relief in the museum at Aix 
which a drawing by Henri de Mazaugues shows to have been part of a large 
stele. 

Trade Divinities in Gaul.—In R. Et. Anc. XIX, 1917, pp. 199-205 (2 pls.), 
C. JULLIAN calls attention to certain divinities which are shown presiding over 
various trades in Gallo-Roman sculpture and especially to a relief in the 
museum at Epinal. In the centre of this is a standing female figure holding a 
round cake, while in the background at her left is another figure busily working. 
Tubs and a furnace are to be seen, and in a sort of window two round cakes. 
The writer thinks this represents a soap factory and he gives to the presiding 
goddess the name Juno Saponaria. Gallic soap was famous. A relief at 
Metz showing five young men and an aged man about to sacrifice a rooster 
may represent a sacrifice of medical students to Aesculapius. 

The Equestrian Deity of Luxeuil.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 72— 
86 (2 figs.), isan article by Emmze Espéranprev on a fragmentary group said 
to have been found at Luxeuil in 1855. A bearded rider holds with qne hand 
a nearly nude woman against his leg and the side of his horse. The rider is 
bare headed and wears a tunic and jerkin. On one arm he carries a wheel. 
One forefoot of the horse rests upon a female human head. Probably this head 
should be regarded as part of a figure with snakes instead of legs, and the horse 
should be restored in a rearing or galloping posture. The rider may be identi- 
fied with Jupiter, and the wheel has an astral significance. 

The Gallo-Roman Potters of Avocourt.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, 
pp. 152-157 (2 maps), G. CHENET gives a brief account of remains of ancient 
potteries in and near Avocourt, canton of Varennes (Meuse). The moulds and 
pottery date from the second, third, and fourth centuries a.p. Some of the 
pottery was decorated with reliefs. Makers’ stamps are numerous. 


GERMANY 


Neolithic Spherical Vases.—In Z. Ethn. XLVII, 1915, pp. 40-52 (8 figs.), 
H. Mérerinpr brings forward “old and new facts” about the neolithic 
spherical vases of Saxony. 
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Prehistoric Vases.—In Z. Ethn. XLVII, 1915, pp. 35-39 (3 figs.), H. 
MO6tTEFINDT describes two prehistoric vases with linear decorations found 
near Klein-Mihlingen (Anhalt). 

Prehistoric Antiquities from Ciistrin.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 880-902, 
A. K1eKeBvuscH presents the results of recent excavations of prehistoric sites 
near Ciistrin (Brandenburg). Whorls, primitive pottery, needles, bone-combs, 
etc. were among the finds. 

Prehistoric Antiquities in Thuringia.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 662-669 
(12 figs.), H. Mérerrmnpr writes of antiquities from prehistoric and early 
historic times existing in the private museums of Thuringia. Among these 
he describes bronze rings, bracelets, painted pebbles, adzes, lance-points, etc. 

Prehistoric Remains near Uftrungen.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 646-661 
(12 figs.), H. Mérertnptr describes the so-called “Thieves’ caves’ near 
Uftrungen and prehistoric remains such as rings, needles, armlets, fragments of 
pottery, etc. found therein. 

A Prehistoric Smelting Furnace.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 447-452 
(4 figs.), R. Kruec describes a prehistoric smelting furnace, in the general 
shape of a tree trunk, found in 1913 near Sangerhausen. Six holes, arranged 
in pairs, were to supply the draught and provide for drawing off the molten 
metal. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


A Stone Ball of the Bronze Age.—In Z. Eihn. XLVII, 1915, pp. 227-232 
(3 figs.), H. Buss describes a perforated stone ball of the early Bronze Age 
from Radlow on the Scharmiitzelsee. Its diameter is 75 mm. and its height 
67mm. It may have been used as the head of a club. 

A Vase with Bosses.—In Z. Ethn. XLVII, 1915, pp. 60-64 (2 figs.), H. Bussz 
describes a Buckelgefaéss (vase with bosses) found at Radlow on the Schar- 
miitzelsee. The vase has a spherical body with sharply defined and relatively 
narrow neck with a spreading lip. Its bosses, four in number, are perforated 
at the point and the rest of the surface is also covered with perforations in- 
dicating that the vase was used as a sieve or a shaker of some sort. Such vases 
may have been used in religious rites as censers. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Punic Inscriptions.—In J. Asiat. IX, 1917, pp. 145-166, J. B. Cuasor 
continues his investigation of Punic inscriptions begun in previous numbers 
of the same journal. He makes a fresh examination of the originals in various 
museums of Tunis and of other countries, and of squeezes from the originals, 
and succeeds in detecting a large number of errors in the current editions 
of these texts. 

A Colony of Veterans at Djemila.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1916, pp. 593-599, 
R. Caanat shows by means of several dedications to Mars-recently found at 
Djemila that in the time of Nerva or Trajan, probably the former, a colony of: 
veterans was settled at Djemila. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


An Iconographic Method.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 282-288, 
GaBrRIEL MILLET contributes an ‘Essai d’une méthode iconographique’ to de- 
termine and trace the sources of the types developed in the Middle Ages. 
The iconographic types are connected with one of the three powerful traditions 
which divided among themselves the Christian East: (1) The Hellenistic, 
idealistic tradition, still surviving as late as the sixth century in the Greek 
cities of Egypt and Asia, (2) the oriental tradition of Mesopotamia, the Ana- 
tolian plateau, Armenia, and the Caucasus, which is realistic, (3) the Byzan- 
tine tradition, which retains the ancient sense of restraint and nobility, but also 
draws its types from the narrative cycles. These narrative cycles were formed 
in the fifth and sixth centuries under the influence of the Cappadocian Doctors. 
From the manuscripts they passed to the churches. They are to be traced 
in the descriptions of mosaics and in manuscripts. It is from this narra- 
tive iconography that the art of the Middle Ages, in the East and the West 
alike, drew its types and motives. Two especially important manuscripts, 
Parisinus 74 and Laurentinus VI, 23, represent the versions of Antioch and 
Constantinople respectively. Two schools are distinguished. One, in the 
fourteenth century, was active especially in Old Serbia and Macedonia, the 
other, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, especially at Mt. Athos. In 
the West the types of the version of Antioch were imitated from the sixth cen- 
tury, but in the thirteenth century, after the fourth Crusade, Byzantine types 
and Byzantine influence prepared the way for the trecento in Italy. 

Tombs with Windows.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 245 f., W. 
DEoNNA gives citations from authors to prove that cures were sought by touch- 
ing the relics of saints with a piece of cloth or the like inserted through an 
opening in the tomb. Such a tomb containing bones was found in 1868 in 
the cathedral of St. Peter at Geneva. It may have been the tomb of St. 
Maximus, made bishop of Geneva in 512-513. Ibid. pp. 246-248 (fig.), 
Henry Corot describes a sarcophagus at Barjon (Céte d’Or), in which St. 
Frodulphe (Saint Frou), who died at Barjon in the eighth century, was buried. 
In the end of this is a round hole through which persons afflicted with headache 
inserted their heads. Remarks on holes of this kind and holes made by rob- 
bers of tombs and further remarks on the tombs at Alesia (Alise) are added. 


ITALY 


Some Paintings of the Sienese School.—Examples of the work of four ar- 
tists of the Sienese school are published by F. M. Perkins in Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVII, 1917, pp. 45-54 (6 pls.; 3 figs.). Two panels in the gallery of Siena 
representing St. Peter and St. Paul, which in the official catalogue of the gal- 
lery are attributed to an “unknown master,” bear the indubitable charac- 
teristics of Lippo Memmi. To the same master belongs a third panel, another 
representation of St. Paul, in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, where it 
is attributed to the school of Simone Martini. A recent acquisition of the 
Fogg Museum, a representation of the Nativity, is one of the most interesting 
examples of Sienese painting now in America. It resembles the work of Bar- 
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tolo di Fredi more closely than that of any other known artist, but it is far 
superior to the best of his productions and must be assigned to an unknown 
master of the middle of the trecento. (See also following paragraph.) A 
charming miniature, until recently in the library of the Convent of the 
Osservanza near Siena, is assigned to Francesco di Giorgio. Finally, in a 
panel from a dismembered diptych of the Annunciation are recognized the 
distinguishing marks of that anonymous follower of Simone Martini who pro- 
duced the beautiful miniatures of the so-called Codex of San Giorgio. The 
panel belongs to the collection of B. d’Hendecourt of Paris. 

‘““Ugolino Lorenzetti.”—The Nativity recently added to the Fogg Museum 
(see preceding paragraph) is discussed by B. BERENSON in Art in America, 
V, 1917, pp. 259-275 (pl.; 5 figs.); VI, 1917-1918, pp. 25-52 (10 figs.). 
“This work, for its qualities of composition, drawing, modeling and technique, 
deserves a place with the most convincing, most impressive, and most sumptu- 
ous achievements of Sienese painting.” A minute analysis of the style leads 
to the conclusion that while indubitably Sienese and very probably not later 
than 1340, it cannot be assigned to any known master. It is possible, how- 
ever, to connect with it several other paintings, all of which show the hand 
of an artist who began as a pupil of Ugolino di Vieri and ended as a follower 
of the Lorenzetti; to avoid anonymity he may be called, until his identity is 
discovered, by the names of his teachers, “ Ugolino Lorenzetti.”’ 

Two Unpublished Paintings.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 121-122 
(pl.; fig.), F. M. Perxrns publishes two important paintings of the Madonna 
and Child. One, in the Sachs collection in New York, is to be assigned, at 
least as regards the major part of the work, to Jacobello del Fiore. It is 
one of the few genuine works by this artist—perhaps the only one outside of 
Italy. The other Madonna is in the Church of 8. Andrea, Mosciano, and 
is an unusually well preserved example of the “pre-Giottesque’’ school. 
Stylistic criticism places its date at the end of the thirteenth or beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Jbid. p. 156 (pl.), the same writer publishes another 
primitive painting of a Madonna in the church of S. Lorenzo a Vicchio di 
Rimaggio, Florence. There is here little of the dugento manner that is found in 
the Mosciano Madonna. Here the type of figure and the handling of drapery 
are much more naturalistic and indicate the work of a contemporary of Giotto, 
but of one who was free from the influence of that great master, one who was 
following the new artistic current, but had not yet completely abandoned the 
traditions of the old school. The date may safely be fixed in the first decade 
of the trecento 

Two Italian Madonnas.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 246-251 (2 figs.), 
P. C. Nye publishes two Italian polychrome wooden statues of the Madonna 
brought to this country late in 1916. The older one of the two is owned by 
Mrs. W. L. Davis of New York City. It represents the Madonna standing, 
holding the nude Child upon her left arm. The wearing down of the surface 
is interesting in showing how successive coats of different colors have been 
superposed one upon the other, with a final layer of gold. The features and 
physical build of the Madonna, her drapery, and the appearance of the Child 
help to place the statue late in the fourteenth century, the work of an Um- 
brian sculptor who was subject to some Tuscan influence. The second ex- 
ample is owned by the Princeton Museum. Here the subject is a seated Ma- 
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donna, absorbed in contemplation and showing little concern for the nude 
Child that lies on her lap. The work came to Princeton with the tentative 
date of the fifteenth century, created under the inspiration of Boccati. But 
careful study of the position, type, draperies, throne, and decorations makes 
quite probable the conclusion that the work is that of a Lombard master of the 
late fifteenth century who worked under Tuscan influence. 

S. Angelo in Formis near Capua.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 13-24 
(10 figs.), V. Brxpt publishes some views (particularly of frescoes) of the 
basilica of S. Angelo in Formis, one of the most significant monuments of 
mediaeval Christian art, and sketches the conflicting opinions of some of the 
most important art historians regarding it. The church was built in 
the first half of the tenth century, and the fresco decoration was 
carried out in the eleventh century under the abbot Desiderio. The 
whitewash which was later employed to hide the paintings from view has been 
in large part removed by Demetrio Salazaro. The principal division of 
opinion in regard to the church centers about the influences to be seen in the 
frescoes. Salazaro, Kraus, and Parente are among those who see in the work 
the intermingling of Byzantine and indigenous Latin characteristics, while 
those who recognize only one manner, the Byzantine, are represented by such 
authorities as Venturi, Caravita, and Dobbert. 

The Sepulchre of Guidotto de’ Tabiati—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, 
pp. 232-235 (fig.), S. R. pe PasquaLe writes on one of the two known works 
of Goro di Gregorio da Siena, the sepulchre of Archbishop Guidotto de’ Tabiati 
in the Cathedral at Messina. It is signed and dated 1333. We have no ac- 
count of Goro’s private life, but his work indicates the direct tutelage of 
Giovanni Pisano. His technique is rather defective, because he works for 
effects more pictorial than sculptural, and he attains almost too modern im- 
pressionistic results. 3 

Mediaeval Aretine Goldsmith’s Work.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 
236-246 (21 figs.), M. Saumr offers a brief historical treatment of the 
mediaeval goldsmith’s work in the Aretino. The earliest examples studied are 
crucifixes. One of gilded copper, No. 15109 in the museum of Arezzo, is the 
most noteworthy Romanesque specimen and is assignable to the twelfth cen- 
tury. To the same period belongs a bronze figure of the crucified Christ on a 
later cross in the parish church of Pomaio. Another of similar material and 
likewise reconstructed, but of the next century, is in the Pieve of Pontenano. 
These are all Italian, but No. 15107 in the museum of Arezzo looks Rhenish; 
No. 11081, Limousine. Coming to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
material for study is richer. The numerous gilded chalices in the museum and 
in churches of the province are supplemented by so important a work as the 
silver bust of San Donato of the year 1346 in the Pieve S. Maria at Arezzo. 
This work of Paolo and Pietro Aretini is of Sienese inspiration and though be- 
hind its time, of great technical interest, especially for the enamels inserted. 
Reliquaries are plentiful, too, though crucifixes of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries are scarce. Of the works of the fifteenth century a 
navicella and two bases for little cupids may, perhaps, be attributed to Parri 
Spimelli, helper in Ghiberti’s studio. In the latter half of the century Renais- 
sance forms from without affected the local style. The most important extant 
work of this period is the urn of SS. Lorentino and Pergentino on the top of 
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which ‘s a Madonna della Misericordia. This work (now in the museum at — 
Arezzo) for which the commission was given to Niccoléd del Borgo San 
Sepolcro in 1498, is thus indicative of the losing prestige of the local workmen, 
who did, however, continue their style even into the sixteenth century. 


FRANCE 


Sainte-Croix of Quimperlé.—In Am. Archit. CXII, September 5, 1917, 
pp. 161-168 (10 figs.), A. K. Porter discusses the church of Sainte-Croix 
of Quimperlé, erected in 1083, which is interesting especially for the rib vault 
in its middle compartment. This is the earliest example of a Lombard rib 
vault north of the Alps. There are also other evidences of Lombard in- 
fluence in the church. In fact its whole plan shows such a close analogy to the 
Baptistery of 8. Ponzo Canavese, erected in 1005, that it is likely that it was 
influenced by this building. ; 

Churches in Brittany.—In Am. Archit. CXII, October 31, 1917, pp. 313- 
322 (13 figs.), A. K. Porrer discusses the eleventh century churches of 
St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, Ste.-Marie-de-Locmaria, the church of Loctudy and Ste.- 
Croix of Quimperlé; and comments upon the church of Pont-Croix, St. 
Ergat at Pouldergat, St.-Meylar of Meillars, St.-Magloire of Mahalon, and the 
abbey of Daoulas. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Virgin of Autun by Jan van Eyck.—Jan van Eyck as the great initiator 
of modern technique is the theme of A.-C. Coprrer’s article in Les Arts, 
No. 159, 1917, pp. 14-20 (2 pls.; 4 figs.). The famous painting of the Virgin 
and Chancellor Rolin is taken as the point of departure. In it one sees, be- 
sides the wonderfully minute delineation which the modern may scorn but 
cannot imitate, technical innovations that have been ascribed to other peoples, 
particularly the Florentines. It demonstrates its author’s successful researches 
in perspective. The atmosphere is wonderfully represented, and the modelling 
of the figures and reproduction of the quality of textiles, jewels, and furs 
are beyond reproach. The architectural forms, also, though in size purposely 
made disproportionate to the figures, show in their design the hand of a 
creator. 

The Shrine of S. Hadelin.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, p. 20 (2 pls.), A. 
Barrp publishes the shrine of S. Hadelin in Visé.. The sides, representing 
scenes from the life of S. Hadelin, are assigned to the twelfth century gold- 
smith, Godefroi de Claire. The two end pieces are probably late eleventh 
century work. One of these depicts Christ crowning two saints. On the 
other is a subject rare in mediaeval art, Christ clad as a warrior knight, tri- 
umphant over the powers of evil. Parallels for this subject are found in a few 
works of the Meuse district. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


English Primitives.—The Westminster and Chertsey tiles are discussed 
by W. R. Lernasy in Burl. Mag. XXX, 1917, pp. 133-140 (pl.; 9 figs.). 
Both sets were evidently designed by the same painter, who is probably to 
be identified as Master William of Westminster. The date assigned to the 
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one set is about 1255; to the other about 1260. The Westminster tiles, 
which it is certain were actually designed for the Chapter House, where they 
now are, are the earliest examples in English pictorial design of the Romantic 
subject. A long series of the tiles in Chertsey Abbey illustrate the Romances 
of Tristram and Richard. A representation of the great rose window of the 
Transepts, which fills four tiles in the Westminster Chapter House, is one of the 
best ‘“‘architectural drawings’’ of an early period which have been preserved in 
England. Ibid. XXXI, 1917, pp. 45-52 (pl; 6 figs.), the same writer dis- 
cusses works connected with the names of Matthew Paris and Friar William. 
To the former, born about 1200 and educated in the Monastic school of St. 
Albans, it seems permissible to assign the writing and illustrating of a number 
of manuscripts, or at least the direction of the work. The most important 
manuscript is the Major Chronicle, now at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. The Cottonian manuscript Nero, D, 1, containing, with fine il- 
lustrative drawings, the lives of the two Offas and the lives of the Abbots, is 
another important work, part of which may be attributed to M. Paris. The 
Minor History (Roy. 14, C, VII) contains the remarkable drawing of The 
Virgin’s Kiss, with M. Paris kneeling at the Virgin’s feet. This is followed 
by portraits of eight kings from William the Conqueror to Henry III. All 
are the work of M. Paris himself, or planned by him, and are to be dated 
about 1250. A painting of St. Peter at Faaberg has been assigned to M. Paris, 
and the close relationship of its design to the Christ of the Revelation, a 
large drawing by Friar William on folio 155 of the collection of Matthew Paris, 
strengthens this attribution. The drawing of the Christ is the work of one of 
the foremost artists of his time. Jbid. XXXI, 1917, pp. 97-98 (2 figs.), 
Mr. Letuasy describes some extant paintings by Master Richard, Monk 
of St. Albans, and his father, Master Simon. Both ornamental and figure 
designs representative of their work are still to be seen on some of the piers in 
the Abbey of St. Albans. Master Richard, whose working period is dated about 
1240 to 1270, “‘was the chief painter of the St. Albans school during the last 
twenty years of the life of M. Paris; together they must be credited with the 
development in the style of Walter Colchester.” 

Piers Plowman in English Wall Painting.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 
135-140 (pl.; 5 figs.), E. W. Tristram writes on the subject of a number 
of English wall paintings, hitherto unexplained. This subject is derived 
from, or at least connected with, The Vision of Piers Plowman, which was 
written about 1362. The principal feature of the compositions is the upright 
Christ, surrounded by workingmen’s tools, showing the divine approval of 
labor. The popularity of the subject is evidenced by the fact that fourteen 
or fifteen representations still survive. They belonged to the poorer classes 
and so are found in country churches, and the workmanship is generally un- 
skilled. The most interesting of all treatments of the subject is the one in the 
small Norman church of Ampney St. Mary’s. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancient Subjects in Tapestries.—In R. Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 296- 
309, Louise RospLot-DELOoNDRE begins a chronological study of the ancient. 
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subjects represented in tapestries. Her material is drawn from documents of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries.‘ Scenes from the Old 
Testament are included. The traditions of tapestry are different from those of 
painting. Tapestry was a court art. The designers of tapestries often rep- 
resented together persons of different dates and persons of sacred and profane 
history. Toward the end of the fifteenth century Italian influence begins to 
appear in the tapestries of the Netherlands. In the sixteenth century many 
scenes of Greek mythology, especially inspired in many instances by the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, were woven in Flanders and at Fontainebleau, in 
which the collaboration of Italians is found. The influence of the Italian 
Renaissance is strong in the style at this time. Tapestries woven in Italy are 
closely connected with the art of Flanders. 

The Master of the Death of Mary and the two Josse van Cleve.—In R. 
Arch., fifth series, V, 1917, pp. 205-227 (2 pls.; 4 figs.), ANDRE MaAcHIELS 
reviews the discussions of the Master of the Death of Mary and the two 
painters called Josse van Cleve. Joos van der Beke, alias van Cleve, was 
received as master in the guild of St. Luke in 1511, and died before April 13, 
1541. Josse van Cleve, called “the Mad,” was in England in 1554. The two 
are obviously not identical. If the Master of the Death of Mary is identical 
with either of them, which is doubtful, it must be with the elder. 


ITALY 


Bramante and the Problem of Vertical Supports.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 
1916, pp. 175-178, 192-198 (13 figs.), G. VerGca traces the evolution of the 
harmonious increase in the number of supporting features in the successive 
stories of his buildings as worked out by Bramante. This architect, after 
varied experimenting, hit upon the plan of just doubling the supports in the 
second story so that in the space division the extra support would come, if 
above an arch, directly above the crown (S. Maria della Pace, Rome); or if 
above an architrave, in symmetrical relation to the lower supports (S. Maria 
delle Grazie, Milan). This system is that passed down by such old models 
as the Florentine Baptistery; but the followers of Bramante were so enamored 
of the multiplication of supports as to go on into too familiar vagaries. 

The Cathedral of Asola.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 155-163 (10 figs.), 
G. CAGNOLA writes on the Cathedral of Asola, Brescia, completed in 1514 un- 
der the direction of the architect Biondello. There is little remarkable in the 
exterior of the edifice; but the interior, with its decorations, is of unusual in- 
terest. The two most important artists responsible for the pictorial work 
were Moretto and Romanino. In an altar-piece representing the Presepio 
are recognized for the first time the characteristics of the youthful Moretto. 
(The altar was dedicated in 1518.) It is one of several representations of the 
subject by this master, the Presepio in the Galleria Martinengo, Brescia, being 
an example which affords parallels with the Asola composition. The Annuncia- 
tion in the Asola Cathedral also is to be attributed to Moretto. These paint- 
ings, in their calm, silvery compositions, contrast with the vigorous, brilliantly 
colored works of Romanino. To the latter are assigned the rich decorations 
of the organ and pulpit. Among the subjects represented are The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, The Sibyl and Augustus, and The Savior and Apostles. 

The Art of the Marches.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 223-231 (4 figs.), 
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A. CoxasanTI publishes three paintings that are of interest in the history of 
the art of the Marches.’ (1) One of these is a painting of the Madonna della 
Misericordia in the church dell’ Ospedale, Montefiorito. This painting, which 
has been badly restored, still retains enough of its original appearance to be 
recognized as a work of Giovanni Santi. It is a replica, with some variations, 
of the picture executed by Santi for the Oliva family in the church of Montefior- 
entino and of the great fresco painted in the church of S. Domenico in. Cagli. 
The date of the work is unknown, but it is probably assignable to the last 
period of the artist’s activity, when he showed most strongly the influence of 
Pietro Perugino. (2) A painting of the Adoration of the Magi, belonging to 
Miguel Utrillo of Sitges (Barcelona), proves that the extensive influence of 
Gentile da Fabriano was exercised not only, as hitherto recognized, upon many 
contemporary painters in Venice, Tuscany, the Marches, and Latium, but that 
it also reached to Spain. For the painting here published is plainly a copy by 
a mediocre Catalan artist of the middle of the fifteenth century of Gentile’s 
Adoration of the Magi. Of little interest esthetically, the painting is impor- 
tant as a new proof of the prevalence of Sienese influence in Catalan painting 
in the fifteenth century. (3) The head of a martyr discovered on a wall of the 
Caccialupi Chapel, annexed to the church of S. Maria del Mercato in Sansever- 
ino, is easily attributed to Lorenzo Salimbeni. It is in the mature style of the 
artist, indicating that the decoration of the chapel belongs to the time im- 
mediately preceding Lorenzo’s departure from Sanseverino to work with his 
brother on the oratorio urbinate of S. Giovanni Battista. 

The Gallery of Urbino.—In his discussion of the collection of paintings in the 
Gallery of Urbino J. Atazarp (Gaz. B.-A. XIII, 1917, pp. 253-264; 10 figs.) 
demonstrates its importance for the study of the art of the Marches in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and for an understanding of the historic 
importance of Federigo Barroccie in the sixteenth century. In the entrance 
court of the ducal palace are frescoes by celebrated artists of the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century, under the direction of the Tuscan, Luciano Laurana. 
One room of the Gallery is devoted to the fourteenth century. Among the 
artists who followed the Giottesque tradition in the Marches, Giovanni Baronzi 
da Rimini is represented by an important polyptych. A Madonna by AIl- 
legretto Nuzi is a good example of the Sienese influence. The influence of 
French miniatures is seen in the work of Lorenzo and Jacopo da Salimbeni 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century. In the painting signed by Antonio 
da Ferrara in 1432 this French influence is combined with characteristics of 
the school of Ferrara. The fifteenth century room gives a history of the activ- 
ity in the epoch of Federigo da Montefeltro. Many great artists were called 
to the court of Urbino at this time, among whom were Paolo Uccello, Piero 
della Francesca, Justus von Ghent, Giovanni Santi, atid Melozzo da Forli, 
and all are here represented by characteristic works. The sixteenth century 
division contains, besides some comparatively unimportant examples of Titian, 
works by Barroccio that are of the greatest moment in establishing the almost 
modern manner of that artist and his high place in the evolution of the art of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Iconography of the Loreto Legend.—In Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 
265-274 (12 figs.), C. Ricct publishes paintings and prints relative to the 
iconography of the Loreto legend. These pictures, all of which represent the 
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Madonna under a baldachin or in a temple-like structure being lifted by angels, 
lead to two conclusions: First, that this iconographic subject—the transporta- 
tion of the Madonna in her temple—was represented frequently in the sixteenth 
century, and nearly abandoned afterwards, when the translation of the Holy 
House was the subject chosen; second, according to the provenance of these 
pictures, the subject was much more popular in southern than in northern 
Italy. 

A Female Portrait in the Borghese Gallery.—A mistake in regard to the 
identity of the model of the St. Catherine in the Borghese Gallery is corrected 
by G. Canratamessa in Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 187-191 (3 figs.). 
Of the various attributions of authorship, the general one, to the Florentine 
school, is here accepted. But the recognition in the model of Maddalena 
Strozzi, wife of Agnolo Doni, in which Morelli and Venturi agree, is shown to be 
incorrect. The similarity of the landscape background framed by two columns 
to that in the Louvre example of Raphael’s study for the Doni portrait, as well 
as a general resemblance of face and pose to Raphael’s portrait of the lady, 
suggested this identification. But careful comparisons of the features of the 
two paintings discover essential dissimilarities, the most striking of which is 
the difference in the color of the eyes; one has brown eyes, the other blue. 
The hands and the wheel in the Borghese painting are far inferior to the rest 
of the picture and must have been done by another artist. It seems likely that 
the original painting was a portrait, which was changed later into a representa- 
tion of the saint. 

A Small Crucifixion by Piero della Francesca.—A Crucifixion by Piero 
della Francesca is discussed by A. Pope in Art in America, 1917, pp. 217-220 
(pl.). The painting, owned by Mr. C. W. Hamilton of Great Neck, Long 
Island, was formerly in the Colonna collection in Rome, and has recently been 
lent for exhibition at the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. It is one of 
the two extant paintings by Piero in which a gold background is used, the 
other being the polyptych of the Misericordia at Borgo San Sepolcro. With the 
exception of this polyptych, the Crucifixion is probably the earliest extant 
painting on panel by the artist. Through comparison with other paintings 
by Piero, its date seems between 1460 and 1465, or somewhat earlier. The 
lively play of bright color framed in by the characteristic pearly-gray recalls 
more vividly than most of his work the artist’s pupilage under Domenico 
Veneziano. The lack of precise and subtle treatment that one finds here in 
contrast to the firm and definite handling of Piero’s frescoes is probably to be 
explained by the fact that the medium used was too thick to admit of delicate 
modeling and delineation on a small scale. The conception of the subject is 
noble and dignified, placing the work among the finest representations of the 
Crucifixion. The design of the composition shows the greatest skill. And as 
always in his work, the first care of the painter here has been to produce.a beauti- 
ful decoration of a flat surface. But the decorative effect is not the sole at- 
tainment; the dramatic interest also is strong. 

The School of Piero della Francesca in the Environs of Arezzo.—The 
group of artists which collected around Piero della Francesca when he came to 
Arezzo in 1452 to finish the work of Bicci di Lorenzo in the choir of San Francesco 
include Lorentino d’Arezzo, Luca Signorelli, Lazzaro Vasari, and Perugino. 
The first two of these—where their work shows the influence of Piero—are 
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discussed by M. Satmt in Rass. d’Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 168-174 (9 figs.). 
By means of documentary records and paintings that are still extant it is pos- 
sible to reconstruct the activity of Lorentino, beginning with an Annunciation 
in the parish church of San Polo, near Arezzo, which shows much less of the 
influence of Piero than do later works, e.g., the Visitation in the chapel of 8S. 
Francesco, Arezzo. A very interesting fresco of the Annunciation in the chapel 
of the Casa da Monte, Gragnone, is assigned to the early years of Signorelli’s 
activity. It unites the calm, monumental influence of Piero with the robust 
treatment of Luca. 

A Fresco by Timoteo della Vite in Fossombrone.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVI, 
1916, pp. 166-167 (fig.), G. BerNnarprin1 reports a study of the Crucifixion 
in the chapel of the Vescovado in Fossombrone that confirms its attribution to 
Timoteo della Vite. It is a work of his youth, when his inexperience is 
still betrayed in various details. The date, 1493, is on the picture. 

The Date of the Triptych of Stefano Giordano in Messina.—G. M. CotumsBa 
in Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 33-34, and E. Mavucerr in Cronaca delle Belle 
Arti, IV, 1917, pp. 34-35, carry on their debate regarding the date of the 
Giordano triptych in Messina, Columba contending that there is no reason for 
rejecting the date 1538-40 given by La Farina, and Mauceri explaining that 
only the date 1540 is given in the signature of the artist. Mauceri cites a 
recent note of La Corte Cailler, where an inscription (not the signature of the 
artist) is mentioned which explains the origin of La Farina’s date 1538. 

A Carpacciesque Madonna.—The discussion by B. Berenson in Jass. 
d’ Arte, XVI, 1916, pp. 123-129 (5 figs.), of a Madonna in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum, Berlin, is an exposition of the futility of art criticism that puts too 
much faith in signatures and fails to take careful account of chronology. The 
painting in question is signed Jacobus Palma, and is attributed in the Berlin 
catalogue to the very early life of Palma. This, as well as other conjectures 
by the Berlin authorities, apropos of this picture, as to influences upon Palma 
is shown to be incorrect. The painting is clearly the work of a follower of 
Carpaccio who knew the work of Giorgione, and it is to be dated in the early 
sixteenth century. 

Raphael and the ‘‘Coronation” of Monteluce-—New documents relative to 
the painting of the “Coronation,” formerly in the monastery of the Poor 
Clares at Monteluce near Perugia and now in the Vatican (Fig. 3) are published 
by U. Gnout in Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 133-154 (2 pls.; 6 figs.). The original 
contract, made in 1505, specified that the work was to be done by Raphael 
and was to be similar in all details to the painting of the Coronation in the 
church of San Girolamo in Narni. That this painting at Narni by Ghirlandajo 
made a special appeal to the Osservanti is further shown by copies, more or 
less close, in Todi, Trevi, and Narcia. A second contract for the Monteluce 
painting made in 1516 divided the work between Raphael and Berto di Giovanni. 
At this time Raphael had made only the design for the painting. 
When in 1523, after the death of Raphael, the third contract was made, the 
drawing was still the only part completed. Giulio Romano, Giovan Francesco 
Penni, and Berto di Giovanni finally completed the work, basing their painting 
upon Raphael’s design. It was completed and installed in the place for which 
it was intended in 1525. 

The Portrait of Correggio.—Since Vasari wrote that he had searched in vain 
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for a portrait of Correggio, a surprisingly large number of alleged portraits have 
been brought forward, as is shown by C. Ricct in Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, 
pp. 55-67 (16 figs.). To the list of those already known Ricci offers one from 
Correggio’s fresco in the cupola of the Duomo of Parma as a candidate for a 
“self-portrait” of the master. The face is that of a man of about forty years, 
the age of Correggio when he was working on the fresco. Not only does it 
resemble the 
more plausible 
examples previ- 
ously known, 
but the contrast 
between its 
realism and the 
ideal, fanciful 
faces surround- 
ing it in the 
fresco, together 
with the con- 
temporary cus- 
tom of painting 
“self-portraits” 
in frescoes, 
lends credence 
to the identifi- 
cation as a 
beautiful por- 
trait of the 
master. 
The Painter 
of the Carrand 
Triptych — Gio- 
vanni di Fran- 
cesco.—In Rass. 
d’Arte, XVII, 
1917, pp. 1-4 (3 
figs.), P. Torsca 
publishes a 
painting which 
establishes the 
authorship of 
the triptych of 
the Carrand col- 
Figure 3.—CoRONATION OF THE VIRGIN FROM lection and com> 
MONTELUCE. sequently of a 
number of other 
works which for stylistic reasons have been attributed to the same master. 
This painting is a lunette over the door of the church of the Innocenti at 
Florence. The fresco, indisputably by the same master as the Carrand trip- 
tych, is by documentary evidence shown to be the work of Giovanni di Fran- 
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cesco del Cervelliera in 1458-59. Giovanni's period of activity seems to have been 
short, extending from about 1446 to 1459, so that little development is seen in 
his work. He was not an innovator; he followed the manner of others, par- 
ticularly of Andrea del Castagno and Domenico Veneziano. 

An Early Fresco by Ghirlandajo.—A fresco discussed by G. H. Epeett in 
Art in America, V, pp. 293-299 (3 figs.), has the distinction of being probably 
the earliest known fresco by Ghirlandajo. It was purchased in 1905 by E. W. 
Forbes, director of the Fogg Museum, from Sig. Luigi Grassi at Florence. 
The subject is a kneeling Madonna, obviously a fragment of an Annunciation. 
The treatment is delicate and sensitive, the colors subdued and harmonious, 
and the general effect is more pleasing and less pompous than in Ghirlandajo’s 
later work. The attribution as well as the date, 1475, or slightly earlier, was 
arrived at wholly upon internal evidence and the close relationship with 
Ghirlandajo’s frescoes in the Chapel of Santa Fina in the Collegiata at San 
Gimignano. Subsequently, the provenance of the painting was discovered. 
The fragment was a part of the decoration of the Villa Michelozzi in the same 
town with the Santa Fina frescoes, San Gimignano. 

Albertino and Martino Piazza da Lodi.—In her study of the paintings at- 
tributed to the two Piazza brothers (L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 140-158; 7 figs.), 
E. Ferrari establishes a basis for distinguishing between the work of the 
two, who frequently worked together on the same painting. Martino Piazza, 
the less interesting of the two, developed under Venetian influence. A realistic, 
portrait-like style characterizes his figures, and vast landscapes, abounding in 
linear and aerial perspective, form his backgrounds. Albertino was a follower 
of Leonardo and Raphael and was successful in reproducing their outward 
forms if not the essence of their art. Though not a genius, he was a good 
painter of delicate, ideal figures. 

A Window of San Giovanni in Monte at Bologna.—lIn Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, 
pp. 82-90 (3 figs.), G. Zuccurnt changes the attribution of a window, rep- 
resenting St. John the Evangelist, in the fagade of the church of San Giovanni 
in Monte at Bologna. On the basis of style and the signature, Ca. F., the work 
has been assigned to Francesco Cossa. But, aside from the fact that such an 
abbreviation of signature is unprecedented in the fifteenth century, documents 
prove that the work was neither executed nor designed until after the death of 
Cossa in 1478. However, the design shows characteristics of the school of 
Cossa, and particularly of Ercole da Ferrara, to whom it may reasonably be 
attributed, while the execution of the work is probably to be assigned to the 
Cabrini brothers, the Ca. F. being explained as an abbreviation of Ca(brini) 
F(ecerunt) or F(ecit) 

Brescian Work of the Cinquecento.—In L’Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 99-114 
(4 figs.), R. Loneut presents a study of some questions dealing with Brescian 
art activity in the first decades of the sixteenth century. This period is 
particularly important, because in it were matured through diverse means 
all the germs of later painting in Brescia. The principal part of the study is 
devoted to Romanino, Moretto, and Savoldo, and their relationships with the 
Venetian school. 

New Studies on Bernini.—In L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 45-51 (3 figs.), A. 
Munoz continues his studies on Bernini published ibid. 1916. The publica- 
tion of a painting of San Giuseppe with the Child Jesus in the Palazzo Chigi in 
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Ariccia (Fig. 4) is of especial interest because, though documents cite a number 

of works in this medium, it is the only extant painting that can be attributed 

with certainty to Bernini. The extensiveness of Bernini’s projects for city 

decoration is illustrated by extracts from the Journal du voyage du Cavalier 

Bernin en France by M. de Chantelou which tell of Bernini’s plans for removing 
Trajan’s column into the 
square where the Antonine 
column stands. Another 
document cited by Mufioz 
describes the former situa- 
tion of the sculptured 
group of Neptune (now in 
England) in the magnifi- 
cent fountain (la Pes- 
chiera) of the Villa Mas- 
simo in Rome. 

On the Subject of San- 
dro Botticelli’s ‘‘Prima- 
vera.”—As a proof of the 
correctness of the some- 
what disputed title of 
Botticelli’s great painting, 
“Primavera,” P. D’An- 
cona (L’ Arte, XX, 1917, 

pp. 3840; fig.) offers a 

Figure 4.—San GIusepPe By BERNINI. miniature illustration from 

an Opus de Sphaera in 

verse attributed to the last quarter of the fifteenth century and now in the 

Biblioteca Laurenziana. While lacking all the allegorical and mythical adorn- 

ment of Botticelli’s composition, there recur in this modest little miniature, 

the purpose of which is to illustrate verses describing the springtime, the 

female figure and flowers, elements essential to the traditional designation 
of spring. 

Titian’s ‘‘Fountain of Love.’-—A new and interesting interpretation of 
Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love is given by L. Hourticg in Gaz. B.-A. 
XIII, 1917, pp. 288-298 (pl.; 3 figs.). The literary inspiration of the work is 
sought, not as before, in some ancient work with which there is little chance of 
the artist’s having been familiar, but in the famous Hypnerotomachia Poliphilt 
of Francesco Colonna, which appeared in Venice in 1499, and which is a type 
of writing that must have appealed to a young artist of Titian’s nature. A 
description given here of the visit of Poliphilus and Polia to the tomb of Adonis 
includes a number of details that are found in Titian’s painting. To be sure, 
the picture is in no sense a literary illustration of the Hypnerotomachia, but 
the bas-reliefs on the basin, Venus holding aloft a vase in which are presumably 
drops of the blood of Adonis, the little cupid gathering roses from the basin, 
and the young girl to whom Venus is directing her discourse on love are all 
described therein. Further, the relationship of the theme of the painting to 
the artist’s own life is convincingly established by finding the model of the 
young woman in Violante, the daughter of Palma Vecchio, for whom, tradi- 
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tion tells us, Titian had a youthful love. It would seem, then, that Titian would 
fancy himself to have secured the favor of the goddess of love to plead his 
cause to his beloved. 

An Early Work of Lucio Picinino.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 26-30 

2 figs.) G. Laxine attributes to Lucio Picinino of Milan a fine oval pageant 
shield in the Drury-Fortnum bequest to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
The central motive of the shield is a Medusa head, not characterized by the 
usual heroic female beauty of the Gorgon’s head, but by a corpse-like appear- 
ance, with staring eyes, weak chin, and half-open dead mouth. The modeling 
is splendid and the conception ranks the shield with the works of the great 
Negroli family of Milan. Indeed, it is quite evident that the Ashmolean shield 
is modeled closely after one in the Royal Armory at Madrid signed by the 
Negroli brothers and dated 1541—the finest pageant shield in existence. But 
the attribution of the Ashmolean shield to Picinino rather than to the Negrolis 
is based principally upon the method by which the gold enrichment is added. 
The method used in the Ashmolean shield is used in other early works by 
Picinino and seems to be a process known earlier to Bartolomeo Campi, but 
at this time only to Picinino himself. The use of a mandrake tendril below the 
Medusa head and the treatment of the intertwined snake ornament at the outer 
edge of the shield are also characteristic of Picinino. While Picinino in his 
latest manner showed a decidedly decadent, over-elaborate tendency, his first 
manner, to which this work is assigned, was quite free from this defect. 

Notes on the Museo Nazionale of Florence.—Fragments of a series of Renais- 
sance representations of Greek and Roman heroes by Antonio Lombardi are 
discussed by G. pp Nicoxa in Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 174-177 (pl.). 
A number of reliefs ascribed by Bode and Schlosser to Antonio evidently belong 
to a single series, which, in all probability, originally decorated the ““Camerina 
d’Alabastro” which Alphonso d’Este constructed in the castle of Ferrara. 
To the same series and to the same sculptor, Antonio Lombardi, must belong 
three other marbles, one representing Antony and Cleopatra, in Sir Frederick 
Cook’s collection, and two, representing Mucius Scaevola and Achilles (?), in 
the Museo Nazionale of Florence. 

Ercole da Ferrara and Ercole da Bologna.—In Boll. Arte, XI, 1917, pp. 49-63 
(5 figs.), F. Fiurprrnt throws light upon the question of the artists by the 
name of Ercole. Ercole Grandi and Ercole Roberti are shown to be identical. 
This Ercole, also called Ercole da Ferrara, was a disciple of Cossa and worked 
both as a painter and as an architect. It was he who designed the basilica 0° 
S. Maria in Vado and the equestrian monument of Duke Ercole I. Among his 
paintings are the great frescoes of the Garganelli chapel. The analogy between 
the architectural background of these frescoes and the style of S. Maria in 
Vado is striking. A second Ercole, however, is identified through documentary 
and stylistic means. Ercole da Bologna, pupil of Costa, has been wholly 
eclipsed by the greater Ercole da Ferrara. Records of his work show him to 
have been of no small importance. It seems, indeed, that it was he who worked 
with Mazzolino in Ferrara in the Este palace. If the present attribution to 
him of works formerly ascribed to the sculptor, Chiodarolo, is correct, he may 
quite appropriately be styled the Bolognese Perugino. 

The Design by Ercole Grandi for the Monument of Ercole I d’Este.—In 
L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 159-167 (fig.), D. Zuccarrnt discusses the plans for 
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an equestrian monument of Ercole I d’Este whicb was to have been erected in 
the Piazza Nova, Ferrara. A design for the monument, showing the equestrian 
statue surmounting two columns, is attributed by Alfonso Maresti to Giovanni 
Contrari. Documentary evidence exposes the impossibility of this attribu- 
tion, and an examination of the drawing shows an identity of origin with the 
architectural designs of Ercole Grandi, court painter in Ferrara. It was to 
him that the duke confided the design of his monument and of S. Maria 
in’Vado, as well as the more important pictorial works. 

The Angels of Silvio Cosini in the Duomo of Pisa.—In Boll. Arie, XI, 1917, 

pp. 111-132 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), P. Baccr publishes documents which throw light 
upon the life and work of Silvio Cosini. Though the places and dates of his 
birth and death are still uncertain, much of his art activity may be followed. 
The two angels 
bearing cande- 
labra in the 
Duomo of Pisa 
(Fig. 5), here 
published for 
the first time, 
were begun in 
1528 and fin- 
ished in 1530. 
These splendid 
figures demon- 
strate the inde- 
pendence and 
originality of 
their author, 
whom Michel- 
angelo com- 
mended in en- 
trusting to him 
some decorative 
work in the 
Medici Chapel 
of 8. Lorenzo. 

The Tondos 
in the Court 
of the Palazzo 
Riccardi.—In 
L’ Arte, XX, 

1917, pp. 19-30 

(17 figs.), A. 

ForRaTTI gives Figure 5.—An ANGEL BY Sitvio 

the results of his 

study of the eight tondos. decorating the frieze of the court of the Medici 
palace, the Palazzo Riccardi in Florence. In his life of Donatello Vasari 
describes these marble tondos as copies of antique cameos and reverses of 
medals. And indeed most exact prototypes are found in collections of 
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antique gems, particularly in the museum of Naples. The authorship of the 
Riccardi medallions must be determined by study of their stylistic qualities. 
Some critics see in them the work of Donatello himself, others, without offer- 
ing any specific names, assign the work to the school of that master. Venturi 
believes them to be the work of Bertaldo, and the present writer follows this 
critic’s judgment in regard to three of the tondos. But the other five show 
the mechanically imitative characteristics of Maso di Bartolomeo, a minor 
collaborator of Donatello and Michelozzo. 

Engravers of the First Half of the Seventeenth Century.—In L’ Arie, XX, 
1917, pp. 31-37 (6 figs.), F. HeRmManrn discusses a group of engravers, cen- 
tering about the Florentine engraver and architect, Giulio Parigi, of the first 
half of the seventeenth century. One of the important figures in the group is 
the French artist, Jacques Callot, who shows the influence of the Tuscan master 
not only in his ability to engrave, but in the whole spirit of his art. Callot 
was influenced also by Remigio Cantagallina, another pupil of Parigi, who was 
perhaps the first among Italian engravers to produce minute landscapes in 
which the natural forms and the figures are united into harmonious composi- 
tions and the light and shade are successfully handled. Callot had both French 
and Italian followers. Israél Silvestre, among the French, won special fame, 
while among the Italian, the Florentine Stefano della Bella, is most celebrated. 
He was a faithful but not servile follower of the French master, and he was 
the first in Italy to produce engravings in which the air and light are given the 
importance that is accorded them in painting. Ercole Bazicaluva, a follower 
of Cantagallina and his fellow-pupil under Parigi, is also important for his 
luminous treatment of atmosphere. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, pp. 99-105 (2 pls.), 
five groups of medals are discussed by B. F. Hitu. (1) Two medals with the 
portrait of Maria Poliziana are average specimens of the school of Niccold 
Fiorentino and date from about 1494. A third is of less interest but worthy of 
note for the variety it presents in the design of its reverse. (2) Four anony- 
mous Florentine portraits of varying degrees of excellence are attributed, one to 
Niccolé Fiorentino himself, and the others to his more or less immediate 
neighborhood. (3) Comparison with works by Maffeo Olivieri makes plaus- 
ible the ascription to that artist of Marcus Curtius leaping into the fiery 
gulf, a cast from a reverse in Mr. Maurice Rosenheim’s collection. (4) It is 
wholly upon the basis of style again that a portrait of Andrea Caraffa in the 
British Museum is attributed to Girolamo Santacroce. (5) A medal in the 
Goethe collection at Weimar, representing Gianfrancesco Gratt— and his wife 
Franceschina, is tentatively attributed to the Bolognese medallists of the 
transition between Francia and Zacchi. Ibid. XXXI, 1917, pp. 178-183 (pl.), 
the same writer describes the technique of the Renaissance medal. Since 
medals struck with engraved dies were uncommon before the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the process of casting is the one considered here. The material and 
methods used in building up the model and making the mould and the finished 
cast are described. 


SPAIN 


The Mendoza and the Renaissance.—In B. Soc. Esp. XXV, 1917, pp. 51-65, 
114-121 (3 pls.), E. Tormo begins a study of the activity of the Mendoza 
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family in bringing the Italian Renaissance into Spain. A notable result of 
their devotion to the new movement is visible in the tomb of the second 
Cardinal Mendoza, D. Diego. This was commissioned by his brother, D. 
Inigo, second Count of Tendille, and in place before 1509 in the Capilla de la 
Antigua of the Cathedral of Seville. It is attributed to Dominico Fancelli 
(died 1518) and is a typical example of an Italian tomb of the full-blown Renais- 
sance. El] Gran Tendilla also had things for himself as testify the well known 
medal of honor by Nic- 
colé Fiorentino, dated 
1486, and a sword sol- 
emnly presented by Pope 
Innocent VIII to him as 
defender of the faith in 
that same year. This 
family with its firm in- 
ternal adhesion and its 
political and ecclesiastical 
connections with Italy 
brought a fruitful im- 
petus to the Spanish Re- 
naissance. 

The Style of El Greco. 
—In B. Soc. Esp. XXV, 
1917, pp. 17-21 (pl.), N. 
SENTENACH discusses, 
apropos of a St. John 
Evangelist in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of 
Cerralbo (Fig. 6), the 
peculiarities of El Gre- 
co’s chiaroscuro, forms, 
lines, etc. 

Velazquez — Mazo.— 
After giving a brief ré- 
sumé of the recent critical 
studies in Spanish art 
through which a number 
of works previously at- 
tributed to Velasquez 
have been reassigned to 
his pupil and close imi- 
tator, Mazo, A. pe Beruete y Moret (Gaz. B.-A. XIII, 1917, pp. 236-252; 
pl.; 5 figs.) discusses two portraits of the Admiral Pulido Pareja which add 
much interest to the Velazquez-Mazo question. One of these, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, has been generally accepted as a genuine Velazquez. 
A few years ago de Beruete challenged the attribution, ascribing the work to 
Mazo. Now he brings forward a little known portrait of the Admiral in t he 
collection of the Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey, a painting which proves 
to be an original Velazquez from which the National Gallery portrait was 
copied by Mazo. 


Ficure 6.—Sr. Jonn sy Ext Greco. 
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FRANCE 


Jean Hannecart, Painter to Charles the Bold.—In Gaz. B.-A. XIII, 1917, 
pp. 155-172 (pl.; 6 figs.), H. Martin publishes some illuminations by Jean 
Hannecart, three miniatures of a manuscript in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, 
containing a moral treatise, entitled Instruction d’un jeune prince pour se bien 
gouverner envers Dieu et le monde. The work was done for Charles the Bold, 
and certain monograms connected with events in the duke’s life fix the date of 
the commencement of the work between July, 1467 and July, 1468, and its 
completion after the later date. In his statement of the receipt of payment for 
the work the artist says that he has decorated two manuscripts with identical 
sets of miniatures. The Arsenal manuscript corresponds to his careful de- 
scription, but the second example is unknown. (A manuscript in the Biblio- 
théque National is illustrated by miniatures copied in part from Hannecart’s). 
The second and third miniatures in the Arsenal manuscript betray some col- 
laboration of assistants, but the first, which represents the king of Norway on 
his death-bed ordering the author to compose the Instruction d’un jeune prince, 
may be taken as a fine example of Jean Hannecart’s work. It justifies his 
place as favorite painter to Charles the Bold and his father, Philip the Good. 
He was not merely an illuminator. He was a painter and decorator on a larger 
scale, and in his modeling and drawing was superior to all illuminators of his 
day. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Road to Rome.—In the Print Collector’s Quarterly, VII, 1917, pp. 333- 
360 (13 figs.), W. A. Brap.tey writes under the title, ‘The Road to Rome,’ 


on a number of etchings that illustrate the influence which the Roman journey 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century artists had on their works. The land- 
scapes and ruins of Seghers, Rembrandt, Elsheimer, Uytenbroeck, Poelenberg, 
Claude, Both, and others, show what this pilgrimage meant to them. 

Fructus Belli—Tapestries after Cartoons by Giulio Romano.—In Les Arts, 
No. 159, 1917, pp. 8-13 (4 pls.; 2 figs.), M. Vaucarre publishes a series of 
tapestries based on Giulio Romano’s cartoons representing The Fruits of War. 
The eight tapestries, made in Brussels, were given to Mazarin by Don Luis de 
Haro in the name of the King of Spain at the conclusion of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees. Under Louis XIV direct copies in low warp were made from the 
tapestries belonging to Mazarin. These copies are now in the collection of the 
Mobilier National and are in very good condition. The Louvre has four car- 
toons by Giulio Romano, three of which served for the Fructus Belli tapestries. 
They were acquired by Louis XVI in 1786, coming through various hands from 
the pillage of the palace of the dukes of Mantua in 1630. 

A Musical Party by Pieter de Hooch.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 
241-246 (pl.), M. W. Brockxwe tt publishes ‘A Musical Party by Pieter de 
Hooch,’ lately acquired by Mr. J. N. Willys of Toledo. For over fifty years 
nothing seems to have been known of the painting. The first record of it is 
in 1862 in the Catalogue of the Gallery of Pictures collected by Edmund Higginson 
of Saltmarshe where a description of the picture is given. The painting is 
neither signed nor dated, but doubt of its authenticity is impossible. The 
approximate date assigned is 1667. Certain figures and accessory details 
which occur here are almost identical with those in other works by the master 
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and his usual play of light and perfection of composition characterize this 
work. So masterfully is every line and mass placed that no detail could be 
omitted without detriment to the composition. Not an intellectual or moral, 
but a pictorial effect is the principal aim and achievement. 


GERMANY 


Holbein’s Portrait of a Musician.—In Art in America, V, 1917, pp. 255- 
259 (pl), A. Por publishes Holbein’s Portrait of a Musician, recently ac- 
quired by Mr. Henry Goldman of New York from the collection of Sit John 
Ramsden, Bt., of Bulstrode Parke, Buckinghamshire. The work has been 
given several earlier publications and discussions. The present writer re- 
jects, without offering an alternative, the identifications of the sitter that 
have been suggested. The lustrous enamel surface is in splendid condition. 
The coloring is rather lighter and gayer than usual in Holbein’s portrait; of 
men, but it is distinctly his own; and the details are treated with his usual 
thoroughness but with due subordination. In characterization, design, and 
technical finish this portrait shows Holbein at his best, and is to be dated 
about 1532-1535. A discussion follows of Holbein’s method of procedure in 
his work and of his position as the chief exponent of an international style - 
of portrait painting in the early sixteenth century. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A Sixteenth Century Inlaid Box.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, p. 13 (pl.), 
H. Currrorp-Smita publishes a small sixteenth century marquetry box 
belonging to Mr. G. P. Dudley Wallis. It is of a type of which there are a 
number of examples in early English furniture, inspired by Eastern designs. 
The inlay decoration consists of floral scrollwork and delicate floriated sprays 
springing from vases or baskets, beside which are perched small birds. The 
work is apparently that of either an Anglicized Spaniard or a talented crafts- 
man working under Spanish influence. 

‘“‘A Horselydown Wedding.”’—A brief study of the development of genre 
painting in the sixteenth century is made by F. M. Keuty in Burl. Mag. 
XXXI, 1917, pp. 89-91 (pl.) in his article on “A Horselydown Wedding” 
(property of the Marquis of Salisbury) painted by Joris Hoefnagel. This 
picture, once described for some inexplicable reason, as representing the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, then as Horselydown Fair, and now 
known as “‘A Marriage-Féte at Bermondsey,” is one of the earliest examples of 
genre painting pure and simple, without the introduction of some traditional 
subject as a pretext. For its unaffected cheerfulness and its lively representa- 
tion of an average English gathering of middle-class types of society it is prob- 
ably unsurpassed. 

UNITED STATES 


The Holden Collection of Paintings.—In the Cleveland Museum of Art an 
important place is filled by the Liberty E. Holden collection of Italian paint- 
ings (A. J. A. XXI, 1917, p. 207). The Museum has published a special, 
illustrated catalogue of this collection prepared by Miss Steitia RusBINsTEIN, 
in which 43 paintings of the Italian Schools and a few by northern artists are 
carefully described. [Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings, etc. presented by 
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Mrs. Liberty E. Holden to the Cleveland Museum of Art. By Miss STe.ia 
RusinsTein. Cleveland, 1917, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 68 pp.; 
19 figs. 8 vo.] 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Remains in Western Washington and Adjacent British 
Columbia.—In Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences, Fourth 
Series, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 1-31 (6 pls.; 3 maps), AtBertT B. ReaGan 
describes archaeological remains in the Olympic Peninsula (the Quillayute 
region, the Hoh region, the Ozette-Makah region, the Strait of Fuca and 
Sound region), the Lummi-Nooksack region, and the adjacent part of British 
Columbia. Middens, burial mounds, and oven mounds are numerous. In 
the Quillayute, Hoh, and Lummi-Nooksack regions no traces of other races 
than the present inhabitants were found. In the others several races seem 
to have lived in succession. Few stone implements were found, and imple- 
ments of other materials, except shell, have suffered greatly from the effects of 
time. Several Quillayute myths are given, and the history of the regions 
since their discovery by white men is briefly sketched. 

The Cult of the Cross among the North American Indians.—In R. Hist. 
Rel. LXXIV, 1916, pp. 64-87 (7 figs.), P. Sarntyves discusses the cult of 
the cross among the Mound Builders, the Gaspe Indians, the Dakotas, the 
Ojibwas, the Navajos, and the Indians of California. It was employed in cer- 
tain rituals, was sometimes associated with totems such as the porcupine, eagle, 
dragonfly, etc. and was also regarded as an emblem capable of attracting cosmic 
forces. 

The War-bundles of the Winnebago Indians.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, 
pp. 404-420 (8 figs.), E. W. Lenpers narrates in full the myth of the 
sacred “‘war-club-bundle”’ of the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska, and describes 
the contents of three of these bundles. Fire-drills, knives, lance-points, drum- 
sticks, flutes, tobacco-pipes, eagle feathers, skins and tails of various animals 
were used in forming them, and such war-bundles were supposed to make their 
possessors invincible in war and successful in hunting. 

The North American Collections of the Berlin Museum.—In Z. LEthn. 
XLVI, 1914, pp. 678-745 (12 figs.), W. KrickeBERG gives an account of 
new accessions to the North American collections of the Royal Museum of 
Ethnology in Berlin, dwelling especially on wooden and wicker coats-of-mail 
used before the introduction of firearms by the Eskimos and North American 
Indians as protection against arrows and spears. 

The Age of Man in South America.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 249- 
266, H. von Inerine from a purely geological and palaeontological point 
of view treats of the age of man in South America. 

Lake Dwellings in Venezuela.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, pp. 267-283 (5 figs.), 
A. JAHN describes lake dwellings in Venezuela (Little Venice) on the shores 
of Lake Maracaibo. 

A Creation Myth of the Indians of Paraguay.—In Z. Ethn. XLVI, 1914, 
pp. 284-403 (14 figs.), Curr Nimugsnpas6 UNKeEt treats of the myth 
of the creation and destruction of the world as the basis of the religion of the 
Apapoctiva-Guaranf of Paraguay. 
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dipinti nel museo di villa Giulia. 
Roma, 1916, Calzone. 36 pp. 
4to. 


III. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


€. Hauser, Grammatik der griechis- 
chen Inschriften Lykiens. Basel, 
1916, Birkhauser. iv, 160 pp. 
8vo. 


IV. GREEK COINS 


S. Ambrosoli e S. Ricci, Monete gre- 
che. 2. ediz. completamente ri- 
fatta. Milan, 1917, Hoepli. 
xxv, 626 pp. 9 fr. 50. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited = before or contem- 
with the Romans, as 
well as to Roman monuments out- 
side of Italy.) 


i. GENERAL L_AND MISCELLA- 


E. C. Babut, L’adoration des em- 
pereurs et les origines de la persé- 
cution de Dioclétien. 
Rotrou, 1916, Imp. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 28 pp. 8vo.—— 

10 
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R. Battaglia, Intorno all’ origini e 
all’ eta delle pid antiche abitazioni 
lacustri dell’ Alta Italia. Scan- 
sono, 1917, Tip. C. Tessitori. 93 


pp. 8vo. 

. Cantarelli, I vini della Gallia Nar- 
bonense e le anfore vinarie del 
monte Testaccio e del[Castro Pre- 
torio. Roma, a Loescher. 15 
pp. 8vo.——A. Church, Ro- 
man Life in the Jays of Cicero. 
New York, 1916, Macmillan. xi, 
291 pp. 12mo.——E. Cuq, Manuel 
des institutions juridiques des 
Romains. Paris, 1917, Libr. 
générale de droit et de jurispru- 
dence. viii, 943 pp. 8vo. 15 fr. 

G. Ferrari, La tomba nell’arte italiana 
dal periodo preromano all’ odierno. 
Milan, 1916, Hoepli. 38 pp.; 
262 pls. 4to.—W. W. Fowler, 
La vie sociale 4 Rome au temps de 
Cicéron. Trad. par A. Biaudet. 
Lausanne-Paris, 1917, Payot. vi, 
294 pp. 8vo. 

F. Germino, La via Aquilia, o l’antica 
via romana Capua-Salerno-Cosen- 
za-Reggio. Considerazioni storiche, 
cronologiche e topografiche. Sa- 
lerno, 1916, Tip. Jovane. 106 pp. 

B. Lindequist, Beitrige zur Geschich- 
te des rdémischen- Britanniens. 
Zurich, 1916, Leemann. 119 pp. 
8vo. 3 fr. 50. 

Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome. Volume I. School of 
Classical Studies, 1915-1916. Ber- 
gamo, 1917, Istituto Ital. d’Arti 
Grafiche. 172 pp.; 54 pls. 4to. 
[Containing: B. Carter, The 
Reorganization ‘of the Roman 
Priesthood at the Beginning of the 
Republic; E. K. Rand and G. 
Howe, The and the 
Script of Tours; A an Buren 
and G. P. Stevens, The Aqua 
Traiana and the Mills on the pm 
culum; C. D.Curtis, Ancient Granu- 
lated Jewelry of the Seventh Cen- 
tury B.c. and Earlier; S. Lothrop, 
Bartolomeo Caporali; J. R. Craw- 
ford, Capita Desecta and Marble 
Coiffures; E. 8. McCartney, The 
Military Indebtedness of Early 
Rome to Etruria.] 

G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani. 
III. L’eta delle guerre puniche. 
Torino, 1917, Bocca. xiii, 432 
and viii, 727 pp. 8vo. 30 fr.— 
V. Sgarra, La citta di Netium sulla 
via romana ‘Brindisi-Benevento. 
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Rome, 1917, Mantegazza. 100 pp. 


8vo. 3 fr. 50. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


R. Amador de los Rios, El anfiteatro 
de Itélica. Noticias acerca de este 
monumento y de las excavaciones 
que en el se practican. Madrid, 
1916, Revisto de Archivos, Bibli- 
otecas y Museos. 72 pp.; 15 figs. 
4to. 3 fr. 

F. Weilbach, Diocletians Palads i 
Spalato. Copenhagen, 1917, Pio. 
96 pp.; 21 figs. Svo. 3 fr. 40. 
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III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


E. Espérandieu, Recueil général des 
bas reliefs, statues et bustes de la 
Gaule romaine. VI (Belgique, 2). 
Paris, 1915, Leroux. viii, 468 pp. 
4to. 25 fr. 


IV. ROMAN PAINTING 


F. B. Tarbell, Three Etruscan Painted 
Sarcophagi. Chicago,1917. Field 
Museum of Natural History Pub- 
lication 195. Anthropological 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 4, pp. 63-67; 
pls. XXIX-XXXVII. 8vo. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


Art religieux ancien aux Pays-Bas. 
Mémorial de |’Exposition nation- 
ale d’art religieux ancien de Bois- 
le-Duc, 1913. Bois-le-Duc, 1916, 
Teulings. 100 pp.; 72pls. Folio. 

A. E. Bailey, Art Studies in the Life 
of Christ. Boston, 1917, Pil- 
grim Press. x, 221 pp.8vo. $1.50. 

A. E. Bailey, Teacher’s Man- 
ual to Accompany Art Studies in 
the Life of Christ. Boston, 1917, 
Pilgrim Press. xiv, 37-483 pp. 
8vo. $1.50. E. Baldini, L’an- 
tica chiesa di San Francisco in 
Pitigliano. Rome, 1917, Tip. 
Unione ed. 35 pp. 8vo. P. 
Besnard, Catalogue des collections 
de la Société d’histoire et d’arché- 
ologie de Chalon-sur-Saéne. Pt. 
II: Archives, dessins et estampes. 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, 1917. ii, 73 pp. 
8vo. L. Bréhier, L’ Art chrétien. 
Son développement iconographi- 
que, des origines nos jours. 
Paris, 1917, Laurens. 456 pp.; 
233 figs. Svo——H. Brémond, 
Sainte Catherine (Coll. L’Art et 
les Saints). Paris, 1917, Lau- 
rens. 64 pp.; 41 figs. 16mo.—— 
J. A. Brutails, Pour comprendre les 
monuments de la France. No- 
tions pratiques d’archéologie a 
l’usage des touristes. Paris, 1917. 
15 pls.; 340 figs. 12mo. 6 fr. 50. 

F. Carrington, Engravers and Etchers; 
Six Lectures Delivered on the 
Scammon Foundation at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, March 1916. 
Chicago, 1917, Art Institute. - 278 


pp. S8vo. $3.——C. Costantini; 
Aquileia e Grado; guida storico- 
artistica, con prefazione di Ugo 
Ojetti. Milan, 1917, Alfieri & 
Lacroix. xi, 170 pp.; pl. 16mo. 
J. C. Costes, Le Tombeau de 
Saint Brieuc dans l’Eglise Saint- 
Serge d’Angers (851-1793). An- 
gers, 1917, Grassin. 18 pp. 8vo. 
. C. Cox, Bench Ends in Eng- 

lish Churches (Church Art in Eng- 
land Series): Oxford, 1917, Uni- 
versity Press. viii, 208 pp.; 164 
8vo. 7s. 6d. New York, 
Oxford. $3.40.——R. A. 


figs. 
1917, 
Cram, T. Hastings, and C. F. 
Bragdon, Six Lectures on Archi- 


tecture; the Scammon Lectures 
for 1915, Published for the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Chicago, 
1917, Univ. of Chicago Press. x, 
172 pp. 8vo. $2. 

Datos documentales para la historia 
del arte espafiol. II: Documentos 
de la catedral de Toledo; collec- 
ci6n formada en los afios 1869-74 y 
donada al Centro en 1914 por 
Manuel R. Zarco del Valle. Tome 
I. Madrid, 1917, Imp. Clasica 
Espafiola. xiii, 374 pp. 4to. 

L. Demaison, L’art de la Cham- 
pagne (région de Reims). (Coll. 
“Les arts francais.””) Paris, 1917, 
E. de Boccard (Fontemoing). 72 
pp.i 8 pls. 8vo. 4 fr. 50——R. 
omenech, Las obras maestras de 

la arquitectura y de la decoracién 
en II: Arte mudéjar 
toledano, por Manuel Gomez- 

Morano. Madrid. 12 pp.; 25 

pls. Folio——-M. P. Ducourtieux, 

Catalogue de la collection d’arché- 


i 


CurisTIAN ART] 


ologie régionale du Musée nat- 
ional Adrien Dubouché de Limo- 
ges. Limoges, 1917, Ducourtieux 
& Gout. viii, 41 pp. 8vo. 
G. W. Edwards, Vanished Halls and 
Cathedrals of France. Philadel- 
phia, 1917, Penn Publishing Co. 
$6 net.——Elenco degli edifici 
monumentali. LXIII: Provincia 
di Siracusa (Ministero della pub- 
blica istruzione). Rome, 1917, 
Tip. Unione ed. 48 pp. 16mo. 
XII: Provincia di Brescia. Rome, 
1917, Tip. Operaia romana coop. 
112pp. 16mo. Erhard, Rauch, 
and Schnabel, Aus Stidten und 
Schléssern Nordfrankreichs. 3 
vols. Heidelberg, Winter. S8vo. 
P. Falgairolle, Notes historiques sur 
le chateau de Bech. Nimes, 1917, 
Gellion & Bandini. 4 pp. 8vo. 
Famous Paintings Repro- 
duced from Renowned Paintings 
by the World’s Greatest Artists. 
Chicago, 1917, Stanton & Van 
Vliet Co. 9-952 pp. 4to. $3.50. 
—R. Filangieri Di Candida, 
Sorrento e la sua penisola. Ber- 
gamo, 1917, Istituto ital. d’arti 
grafiche. (Collezione di _mono- 
grafie illustrate, Ser. I, No. 32.) 
122 pp. 8vo. 5h. A. Fleury 
et C. M. Fleury, Le Chateau 
d’Arcy (Sadne-et-Loire) et ses 
seigneurs. 1917, Protat. 
23 pp. 8vo. J. S. Ford, Handy 
Picture Dictionary. First Series. 
Chicago, 1917, Author. 200 pp. 
16mo. $1.75-——V. J. Foulkes, 
Inventory and Survey. of the 
Armories of the Tower of London. 
2 vols. London, 1917, H. M. 
Stationery Office. ix, 499 pp. 
8vo. 63s. 
L. Gaitet, Catalogue de la collection 
Henri et Sophie Grangier: pein- 
tures, sculptures, meubles, objets 
d’art, Musée de Dijon. Dijon, 
1917, Darantiére. xvi, 125 pp. 
16 mo.—J. Garcia de Armesto, 
Guta histérico-descriptiva de la R. 
Capilla y Monasterio de la En- 
carnacién de esta corte. Madrid, 
1917. 195 pp.; fig. 8vo.——G. 
Gerola, Monumenti veneti_ nell’ 
isola di Creta; ricerche e descri- 
zione. III. Bergamo, 1917, Isti- 
tuto d’arti grafiche. 320pp. 4to. 
J. Gibrat, Notice historique 
sur Saint-Féliu-d’Avall. Perpig- 
nan, 1917, Barriére. 91 pp.; fig. 


A. Marguillier, Saint Nicolas. 


E. Rosé6n, 
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8vo.—Gonzales y Sugrafies, Con- 
tribucié a la historia dels antichs 
gremis dels arts y oficis de la ciutat 
de Barcelona. Vol. I: Agullers; 
Apotecaris; Argenters. Barcelona, 
Henrich. xxxil, 454 pp. 4to.—) 
R. Graul, Alt-Flandern: Brabant, 
Artois, Hennegau, Liittich, Namur. 
Dachau-bei-Miinchen, 1915, Ro- 


land-Verlag. 46 pp.; 88 pls. 4to. 
J._d. Holewinski, A Sketch of the 
History of Polish Art, with Intro- 
duction by Henry D. Roberts. 
1917, Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 


J. Iturralde y Suit, Obras. Pamp- 


lona, 1917, Garcia. Vol. IV: Los 
grandes ruinas monasticas de Na- 
varra. 407 pp.; 11 pls. Vol. V: 
Miscellanea historica y arqueologi- 
ca. 303 pp. 


H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 1914~ 


1916. La Guerre et les oeuvres 
d’art en Belgique. Paris, 1917, 
van Oest. 192pp.; 123 figs. 


R. Le Nail, Archéologie: |’ 


lypse d’aprés l’iconographie. 
Lyon, 1917, Paquet. 47 pp. x 
(Coll. 
L’Art et les Saints.) Paris, 1917, 
Laurens. 64 pp.; 40 figs. 16mo. 
- Martin, Saint Martin. 
(Coll. L’Art et les Saints.) Paris, 
1917, Laurens. 64 pp.; 42 figs. 
16mo.—Mélanges offerts & M. 
Jules Guiffrey. (Archives de l’Art 
frangais, tome VIII:) Paris, 1917, 
Champion. cxlv, 347 pp.; 
figs.; pls. S8vo.—J. Mesnil, 
Italie du Nord: Piémont, Ligurie, 
Lombardie, Vénétie, Emilie, Tos- 
cane. GuideJoanne. Paris, 1917, 
Hachette. Ixxi, 603 pp.; 
49 plans. 16mo. 
Prado. (Coll. Les Grands Musées 
du Monde.) Paris, 1917, Lafitte. 
2 vols.; 90 pls. 4to. 
Myres, Bells and Bell Lore. Church 
Bells of the Amounderness and the 
Archdeaconry of Lancaster. Lon- 
don, 1917, Author. 112 pp. 8vo. 


U. Ojetti, I monumenti italiani e la 


guerra, a cura dell’ufficio speciale 
del ministero della marina. Milan, 
1917, Alfierie Lacroix. 30pp.; 140 
pls. 4to. 


E. Panzacchi, Saggi di storia del- 


l’arte. Milan, 1917, Istituto ed. 
ital. (Raccolta di breviari intel- 
lettuali, No. 28.) 268 pp. 32mo. 
Madrid y sus calles. 
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Antafio y hogafio. Vol. I: La 
Puerta del Sol. Madrid. 96 pp. 
8vo. S. Rubinstein, Catalogue 
of a Collection of Paintings, etc., 
by Mrs. Liberty E. 
olden to the Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Cleveland, 1917, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 68 pp.; 
19 figs. 8vo. 
- Sauer, Die Zerstérung von Kirchen 
und Kunstdenkmilern an den 
Freiburg in Breisgau, 
133 pp.; 98 figs. 
8vo. A. D. Sertillanges, Sainte 
Geneviéve. (Coll. L’Art et les 
Saints.) Paris,1917, Laurens. 64 
pp.; 45 figs. 16mo. J. Stabb, 
Some Old Devon Churches. Lon- 
don, 1917, Simpkin. Vol. III; 
251 pp. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 
. J. Tikannen, Madonnabildens 
historia och den kristna konst- 
uppfattningen. Stockholm, 1916, 
Fritze. iv, 285 pp.; 164 figs. 


Westfront. 
Herder. 


P. Toesca, Affreschi decorativi in - 


Italia fino al secolo xix. 
lezione artistica Hoepli.) 

1917, Hoepli. 26 pp.; 

4to. C. H. Townsend, Beauti- 
ful Buildings in France and Bel- 
gium; Including Many Which 
Have Been Destroyed during the 
War; Reproductions in Colour and 
Monochrome from Rare Old Prints 
and Drawings, by Well Known 
Artists. New York, 1916, Hub- 
bell-Leavens Co. 210 pp. 4to. 


$2.50. 
J. W. Usher, An Art-Collector’s 


Treasures, Illustrated and De- 
scribed by Himself. Lincoln (Eng.), 
Author. xvi, 224pp.;80pls. 4to. 
A. Venturi, E. Pais, e P. Molmenti, 
La Dalmazia monumentale, con 
100 tavole fuori testo raccolte e 
annotate da Tomaso  Sillani. 
Milan, 1917, Alfieri e Lacroix. 83 
p.; 100 pls. 4to. 151——G. 
erdavaine, Pictures of Ruined 
Belgium. New York, 1917, Lane. 
xxiv, 245 pp. 4to. 
. M. Williams, Picture Studies from 
Great Artists. Pierre, 1917, Capi- 
talSupply Co. 164pp. 12mo. $1. 


Il. EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZAN- 
TINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


British Museum, Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Coins in the British Museum: 
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The Norman Kings, by G. C. 
Brooke. London, 1917, British 
Museum. 2 vols.; 723 pp.; 62 pls. 
8vo. 


J. Cargill, Notes on the Old Cross at 


Canna. Chicago, 1916, Author. 
8pp. 8vo. $0.15——C. M. Co- 
bern, New Archaeological Dis- 
coveries and their Bearing upon 
the New Testament and upon the 
Life and Times of the Primitive 
Church; Introd. by Edouard 
Naville. New York, 1917, Funk 
XXXiv, 


Ottolenghi di antichi 
mosaici del duomo di Casale illus- 
trati. Casale, 1917, il Municipio. 
32 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 11.50. 
R. A. Cram, Farm Houses, Manor 
Houses, Minor Chateaux, and 
Small Churches, from the Eleventh 
to the Sixteenth Centuries, in 
Normandy, Brittany, and other 
parts of France, with a Preface. 
New York, 1917, Architectural 
Book Pub.Co. 95pp. 4to. $10. 
—-R. A. Cram, Substance of 
Gothic; Six Lectures on the Devel- 
opment of Architecture from Char- 
lemagne to Henry VIII; Given at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 
November and December, 1916. 
Boston, 1917, Marshall Jones Co. 
V-Xviii, 12mo. $1.50. 
he Collegiale Church 
of Ottery St. Mary. Being the 
Ordinacio et statuta ecclesie sancte 
Marie de Otery. Exon. Diocésis, 
a. D. 1338-1339. Edited from 
Exeter chapter ms. 3521 and the 
Winchester cartulary. Cambridge, 
1917, University Press. Vol. I, pt. 
2, ff. 98-114. xxiv, 310 pp.; 2 pls.; 
27 figs. 4to——C. Diehl, Dans 
VOrient byzantin. (Coll. d’études 
Whistoire et d’archéologie.) Paris, 
1917, Boccard. viii,331 pp. 18mo. 


E. Galli, Dove sorse il bel San Giovan- 


ni. Florence, 1917, Olschki. 88 
pp.; 26pls. 8vo. idl. 

‘Hardy, La Cathédrale Saint- 
‘Pierre de Lisieux. Paris, 1917, 
Impr. Frazier-Soye. 328 pp.; 106 
figs.; 70 pls. 4to. 100 fr. 


Illustrations from One Hundred MSS. 


in the Library of Henry Yates 
Thompson. Series VI, Consisting 
of 90 Pls. Illustrating 17 MSS. 
with Dates Ranging from the XIII 
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to the XVI Century. London. 
viii,42 pp.; 90 pls. 4to. 

V. Lampérez y Romea, Las ciudades 

espafiolas y su arquitectura munici- 
al al Edad Media. 

adrid, 1917, Rodriguez. 103 pp. 
4to. P. Leon, L’Art roman. 
(Encyclopédie des styles, Ser. 1.( 
Paris, 1917. 40 pls. 4to. 40 fr. 
——J. Lieure, Les B&timents de 
l’Abbaye aux Hommes fondée par 
Guillaume le Conquérant aujour- 
d’hui le lycée Malherbe. Caen, 
1917, Jouan. 90 pp.; 34 pls. 
8vo. A. Lindblom, La pein- 
ure gothique en Suéde et Norvége. 
‘tudes sur les relations entre 
l'Europe occidentale et les pays 
Scandinaves. Stockholm, 1916, 
Wahlstrém och Widstrand. vi, 
152 pp. 4to. 

E. Male, L’Art allemand et l'art 
francais au moyen-fge. Paris, 
1917, A. Colin. 283 pp. 12mo. 
3 fr. 50—G. Millet, . L’Ecole 
grecque dans Il’architecture by- 
zantine. Paris, 1917, E. Leroux. 
(Bibliothéque des Hautes Etudes.) 
xxviii, 329 pp.; 146 figs.; pl. 8vo. 
16 fr. —G. Millet, Recherches 
sur l’iconographie de l’Evangile 
aux xiv, xv et xvi siécles, d’apres les 
monuments de Mistra, de la Macé- 
doine et du Mont-Athos. Dessins 
de Sophie Millet. (Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome, fase. 109.) Paris, 1917, 
E. de Boccard. lxiv, 807 pp.; 
670 figs. Svo. fr. 

A. K. Porter, Lombard ‘Architecture. 
New Haven, 1917, Yale Univ. 
Press. Vol. 1: 483 pp. 4to. $12. 
Vol. III: 611 pp. 4to. $12. 

O. Sirén, Giotto and Some of His 
Followers; tr. by Frederick Schenck, 
Cambridge, 1917, Harvard Univ. 
Press. 2 vols. 4to. $12. E. 
L. Smit, De oudchristelijke mon- 
umenten von Spanje. Hague, 1916, 
Nijhoff. vi, 158 pp. S8vo. 10fr. 


40. 

T. F. Tout, Mediaeval Town Plan- 
ning. (Manchester Press Publica- 
tions.) London, 1917, Longmans. 
12mo. Is. 6d. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Cata- 
logue of English Ecclesiastical 
Embroideries of the XIII to XVI 
Centuries. London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. viii, 47 pp.; 29 
pls. 8vo. 


Ill. RENAISSANCE 


B. G. Andral, Le Triomphe de 


Pomone. Essai sur les “Triom- 
phes” aux xv et xvi siécles en 
Italie, en France et dans les pays 
du Nord. Introduction par V. 
Dubarat. Pau, 1917, Impr. Garet- 
Haristoy. xix, "35 pp. 4to. 


B. Berenson, Study and Criticism of 


Italian Art. Vol. III. New York, 
1917, Macmillan. x,155pp. 8vo. 
$3.25.——A. Byne and M. Stapley, 
Spanish Architecture of the Six- 
teenth Century; General View of 
the Plateresque and Herrera Styles. 
New York, 1917, Hispanic Soc. of 
Am. xxii, 436 spP-i 80 pls.; 140 
figs. 4to. $7.5 


J. Cascales y Mufioz, Francisco de 


Zurbardn. Translated by Nellie 
— Evans. Privately Printed. 
10. 


G. S. Davies, Renascence Tombs of 


Rome. New York, 1917, Dutton. 
381 pp. S8vo. 


$6. 
Evelyn, Gli affreschi di Piero della 


Francesca nel coro di 8. Francesco 
in‘Arezzo. Arezzo, 1916, Tip. Bel- 
lotti. 35 pp. 16mo. 


C. Fedeli, La vestizione di S. Bona, 


quadro di Antonio Cavallucci. 
Pisa, 1917, Tip. F. Mariotti. 65 

8vo. P. N. Ferri, Disegni 
di scuola fiorentina, secoli xv e xvi. 
Florence, 1917, Olschki. (I disegni 
della r. galleria degli Uffizi in 
Firenze, serie IV, fasc. 4.) 3 pp.; 
25 pls. Folio. 


S. Gaddoni e G. Gambetti, I] palazzo 


Sersanti in Imola. (Estr. Atti e 
memorie della r. deputazione di 
storia patria per la Romagna.) 
Bologna, 1917, Stab. Poligrafici 
riuniti. 61 pp.; pl. S8vo. P, 
Ganz, Ausstellung der Genfer 
Altarfliigel des Konrad Witz in der 
offentlichen Kunstsammlungen in 
Basel. Basel, 1917, Birkhaeuser. 
20 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo. 


R. Hoecker, Das Lehrgedicht des 


Karel van Mander. Text, Ueber- 
setzung und Kommentar, nebst 
Anhang iiber Manders Geschichts- 
konstruktion und Kunsttheorie. 
The Hague, 1916, Nijhoff. viii, 
478 pp. 8vo. H. Holbei 

The Dance of Death. Enlarg 

Facsimiles of the Original Wood- 
engravings by Hans Liitzelberger in 
the First Complete Edition, Lyons 
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1547. London, Privately Printed. 
4to. . Hourticq, Rubens; tr. 
by Frederick Street. New York, 
1917, Duffield. 194pp. Svo. $2.50. 

T. G. Jackson, A Holiday in Um- 
bria; with an Account of Urbino 
and ‘the Cortegiano of Castiglione. 
New York, 1917, Holt. xi, 206 
pp. 8vo. $3. 

F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, La corte di 
Lodovico il Moro: gli artisti lom- 
bardi. Milan, 1917, Hoepli. xi, 
368 pp.; 16 pls. 4to.—L. Patrizi 
Mariano, La ‘Madonna dell’insa- 
lata”’ del Caravaggio (un dipinto 
satirico dell’artefice criminale). 
Modena, 1917, Soc. tip. modenese. 
14pp.; pl. 4to.——S. Muratori, Di 
alcuni lavori di Antonio Bibiena 
e della sua scuola in Ravenna. 
(Nozze Ippolito-Silva.) Ravenna, 
1916, Tip. Nazionale. xxii pp. 
8vo. 

H. Nocq, Les Médailles d’Antonio 
Pisano, dit le Pisanello. Paris, 
1917, L. Marotte. 62 pp.; 25 pls. 
4to. 125 fr. 

R. d. Orueta, Berruguete y su obra. 
Madrid, 1917, Calléga. 347 pp.; 
166 figs. 16mo. 

B. Pace, Arti ed artisti della Sicilia 
antica. Rome, 1917, Tip. R. ee 
cademia dei Lincei. 160 pp. 
pls. 4to. N. Pelicelli, La oan 
oats corale della Steccata nel seco 
16. Parma, 1916, Fresching & C 
55 pp. 8vo. 

M. Reymond, Donatello. Florence, 
1917, Fratelli Alinari. 99 pp.; 32 
pls. 8vo.——C. Ricci, Leon Bat- 
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